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ORCAS ISLAND 
ULTIMA THULE 


FRANK S. EVANS 


A verdant gem on which Dame Nature has bestowed 
With lavish hand, such largess of her beauties rare, 
No other place on earth can equal an abode 


Like Orcas Isle. 


From mountaintop, a view of Nature’s wonderland; 
A hundred isles, in maze of channels, gulfs and bays; 
And distant snowclad peaks, a panorama grand, 
From Orcas Isle. 


A hilltop in the noonday sun, on moonlit might; 
A rocky shore, with wooded paths and winding roads; 
Bright sun on sea and sandy beach, where cares take flight; 


On Orcas Isle. 


What matters it where chance or fate has cast my lot, 
In distant lands; in strange and far-off climes; my heart 
Is there, the world forgetting, by the world forgot— 
On Orcas Isle. 


I pause amid the ceaseless worry, work and strife, 
And restless, filled with longing for this paradise, 
I dream some day I may enjoy the restful life 


Of Orcas Isle 


| dream of time when once again I can return 
And for an hour, a month, forever, spend my days, 
Amidst the beauties of this place for which IT yearn— 


This Orcas Isle. 


Like all who once have felt its haunting charm transcend 
All other beauties of the world, I pray, at last 
T'o come, to live and laugh and love, at journey’ s end— 


On Orcas Isle. 
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THE CHARM OF ORCAS 


TOWER, MT. CONSTITUTION 


Prosasty from the first time that man set his 
foot on Orcas Island—certainly since the white man first saw 1t— 
this little green gem set in a blue sea has woven a spell around the 
hearts of men. It has a charm that passes definition but which un- 
deniably exists; a charm that strikes home on a first visit and con- 
tinues to exert its spell through life. Not alone in this sentiment was 
Peter Bostian when, in 1883, he wrote his friend David Kimple 
that he had “found a paradise on earth” and urged him to sell his 
Kansas property and come to Orcas Island as soon as he could. 


Nor was Ben Harrison an exception when he came on a visit 
ten years later and was so impressed that he spent his first two 
weeks here tramping to inaccessible places in a vain effort to find 
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a bit of land that was still open for homesteading. And before his 
return to his native Wisconsin nearly a year later, he bought a 
farm. When he married he brought his bride to Orcas on a wedding 
trip, with a solemn promise that if she did not like it he would 
return with her to Wisconsin, but they never had any occasion to 
even discuss the matter and they both died, full of years and con- 
tentment, on Orcas. 


More than half a century later Arnold Petterson and his wife 
came to Orcas for a honeymoon that had been delayed by his five 
years of service in the army. They were full of plans for the home 
they had dreamed of through all those weary months of separation 
a modern, shining house in some Coast city—and were back in a 
few weeks looking for land on Orcas. Gone were their dreams of a 
corner lot. What they settled for was a cabin framed on peeled 
poles and a few acres of land covered with second growth, but with 
the waters of East Sound murmuring the music of Pan on the rocky 
bank, the wind sighing softly through the evergreens—and the 
peace of detachment from a troubled world. 


But why multiply instances? The population of the island in- 
creases steadily these days and with no financial inducement. AI- 
most anywhere on the Northwestern coast of the United States one 
can find better opportunities for money-making than anything that 
Orcas can offer. It is not an ideal farming district; it has no in- 
dustrial projects except a lime-rock quarry or two and a little com- 
mercial fishing; it already has more stores than its population can 
support and openings for commercial services are not many nor 
promising in an isolated community of a thousand inhabitants. The 
future of the island, commercially speaking, seems to lie in catering 
to the growing number of tourists that are attracted to its shores— 
and the better locations for resorts are all occupied. 

Decidedly the charm of Orcas does not lie in its wealth; per- 
haps it lies in its poverty, for here we find a practical economic 
democracy. Some live better than others, but no one starves. When 
the depression of the 1930’s was at its depths, Orcas island got little 
from the various federal funds that were set up to keep the jobless 
and destitute from starvation. There were not enough jobless and 
destitute on the island to man a respectable project. It was necessary 
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to stretch the rules to get men enough to work on a couple of 
trifling additions to the public school buildings. 


Persistent inquiries during a dozen years have failed to uncover 
a single instance during all the years since the island was first 
settled, of a family that was in actual distress because of lack of 
food. Even when Henry Legbandt, one of the pioneers of Doe 
Bay, went to what is now Bellingham in his rowboat, wearing a 
suit that he had made for himself out of old flour sacks with the 
original labels highly readable, he went to trade foodstuffs for mer- 
chandise. For the moment he was poor, but he was not destitute 
since he had a snug cabin, plenty of fuel for the cutting and an 
abundance of food of his own growing—and so had his neighbors. 


It may well be that the charm of Orcas is a complex thing like 
the subtle fragrance of a perfume that is a triumph of the blender’s 
art. And one of the ingredients may be the tolerant attitude of the 
island folk toward the original curse laid on mankind-——work. ‘True, 
everybody who is physically able here works—or is looked down 
upon if he doesn’t—but there is no fanaticism in the matter. That, 
possibly is the reason that so many victims of overstrained hearts 
are sent by their physicians to pass their remaining days on the 
island. They find themselves at once immersed in a vast sea of 
eternal calm. 

Another factor, closely related, may be that there is no keep- 
ing up with the Joneses in the social complex. One can live in an an- 
cient cabin, rattle around in a flivver, wear his old clothes to church 
or go to a dance in a lumberman’s wool shirt and be free from criti- 
cism or sympathy if his way of living is acceptable in basic things. 
And since this is true it follows that there is little envy of those 
whose fortunes are of the best. A rich family can be received as an 
equal by the islanders if it approaches them in a spirit of equality. 
But to move about with the air of a duchess or an industrial baron 
is to walk in a constant zone of frigidity. 

The formula of the perfume is important to the chemist but 
not to the user. For her the effect is the thing. The basis of the 
appeal of Orcas may be an interesting problem for the inquiring 
philosopher, but to mundane folks the appeal is all that matters, so 
let us turn to the physical qualities of our island and the doings of 
man in its brief but interesting history. 


I] 


GEOLOGICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL 


ORCAS LANDING 


Orcas is the largest of the 172 named islands that 
constitute the county of San Juan in the state of Washington. It 
lies, approximately, in the north of the San Juan archipelago, not 
all of which is included in the county, and which, contrary to popu- 
lar usage, is not in the Puget Sound area. Puget Sound lies to the 
south of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, while to the north is Washing- 
ton Sound, which encircles the San Juan islands, centering in, ap- 
proximately, north latitude 48 degrees and 30 minutes and west 
longitude 123 degrees. 


Orcas is 80 miles north of Seattle as the crow flies and it has 
a different and better climate. It is cooler in summer, warmer in 


winter and less bedeviled by fogs at all seasons. It also has slightly 
less rainfall. 


Topographically Orcas is mountainous and rugged. Its area 
is 56.92 square miles, or about 36,400 acres, of which, probably, 10 
per cent is tillable. The highest point on the island is the summit 
of Mt. Constitution with an elevation of 2,409 feet. The second 
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highest is Mt. Pickett, sometimes called Doe Bay mountain, which 
is 1,890 feet. 

Both mountains and hills are heavily wooded but the timber is 
not of first class mill quality. In the valleys are stands of cedar but 
the prevailing evergreen is the Douglas fir. Lumbering operations 
are concerned principally with the cedar and fir, but there are white 
fir, spruce and other conifers that have some value to the logger. 
The so-called juniper or pencil cedar occurs infrequently, always on 
exposed locations near the salt water, and occasional yews of small 
size are found. Madronas abound, especially near the shore line, 
and are among the handsomest of native trees. Among the de- 
ciduous trees alders are prominent, with big leaf, small leaf and vine 
maples abundant in spots that favor their wants. A few stunted 
oaks are found on the extreme western end of the island. Willows 
grow where there is sufficient water. 


Much of this timber was located on mountainous country and 
until after the close of World War II was considered to be too ex- 
pensive to cut and market profitably, but with the advent of the 
post-war lumber boom Orcas timber came into the market and the 
forest lands have been pretty thoroughly cut over. 


The entire group of the San Juan islands consists of the tops of 
a submerged mountain range that extends in a generally east-west 
direction across Washington Sound. At some long past time these 
mountains were covered with glaciers, as even the top of Mt. Con- 
stitution shows marked evidence of glacial action. Orcas has fewer 
moraines than some of the other islands, notably San Juan. 


Orcas is not particularly rich in fossils, but its satellite island, 
Sucia, is a geologist’s paradise. Here are found many varieties of 
fossils in large numbers and anyone interested in research along this 
line should not fail to make the trip to Sucia, which is easily reached 
by a small boat from the north shore of Orcas. At present the small 
island is uninhabited. 


Orcas is cut almost into two parts by a long, narrow body of 
water known as East Sound, at the head of which is the village of 
East Sound. This body of water gives the island the shape of a 
pair of saddlebags, well stuffed with a primitive traveler’s luggage. 
The land which connects the two lobes is about a mile and a half 
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across and is so low that it is said a submergence of twenty feet 
would permit the sea to cross and cut the island in two. The aver- 
age depth of this sound is about 90 feet. It is eight miles long. 


Three miles to the west another sound cuts into the southern 
shore of Orcas island. It is known as West Sound, is about half as 
long as East Sound and averages about a mile in width. Its waters 
are about 200 feet deep at the entrance but grow shallow towards 
its head. Deer Harbor, the third indentation of the island, is only 
a mile and a half long and at its upper end narrows to a small chan- 
nel that leads to a wide, shallow lagoon known as “The Slough,” 
which offers a good place to lay up boats, barges and rafts during 
the stormy winter months. Except for these three indentations and 
the small, landlocked harbor of Grindstone Bay on the south shore, 
most of the shore line of Orcas is bold and rocky, though there are 
some sandy beaches at the foot of the high banks. 


On the island there are two large fresh water lakes, both of 
which are wholly within Moran State Park. Mountain lake is 
about a mile long and lies at an elevation of 915 feet. Its natural 
outlet was a small creek that flowed into Stockade Bay, at Olga, 
but a couple of generations ago an artificial channel was dug to lead 
the outflow into Cascade lake, which has an elevation of only 350 
feet and lies to the west. The size of this lake has been increased 
by a dam built at its lower end. It is about three-quarters of a 
mile long and is all within the boundaries of the park. Both these 
lakes are kept stocked with trout by the State Game Commission. 


Twin Lakes are both within the park. They are small in area, 
but very deep and have an elevation of 1,100 feet. Day’s Lake, lying 
between Mt. Constitution and Buck mountain, is small and shallow, 
as is Kellebrew Lake, in the Orcas district. Mountain and Cascade 
Lakes are the most important bodies of fresh water in the San Juan 
islands. 


Orcas has few streams that maintain their flow throughout the 
entire year, but does have a number of strong springs irregularly 
distributed. Shallow wells furnish the water supply for most of its 
homes. Deep drilled wells have been put down in all parts of the 
island, but drilling is a serious gamble. Olga and Doe Bay have 
public water supplies drawn from Mountain lake. 


II] 


INDIAN DAYS 


CASCADE LAKE 


Orcas ISLAND was beloved by its first human in- 
habitants, the Indians. When the Spanish explorers came it was the 
hunting grounds of the peaceful Lummi tribe; it had probably been 
theirs in a loose sort of way for many generations. At a picnic at 
Cascade Lake a number of years ago the writer saw an Indian from 
the Lummi reservation, who said he was nearly a hundred years old, 
perform some of his tribal dances and heard him declare that he 
was born on the shores of that lake. He gave every evidence in 
word and manner of his deep attachment to the island of his birth. 


Many years before that, M. L. Kimple talked with an old In- 
dian who came in a canoe from Vancouver Island in company with 
a young man and landed at West Beach. Through the younger In- 
dian, who acted as interpreter, the old man asked if there had been 
an Indian house on the property when the white man came. Mr. 
Kimple told him that the remains of one had been on the place when 
the Kimples first settled there. At this the old Indian threw him- 
self on the ground and wept. “This is my place,” he said. “Here 
I was born.” 
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The younger Indian explained that his grandfather was one of 
the few survivors of a massacre that had taken place on that spot 
about 90 years before. The Lummi Indians had a long house there, 
a structure that, from the remains found when the Kimples came, 
was nearly 100 feet in length. One night when they were peace- 
fully sleeping the warwhoop sounded and the Northern Indians were 
upon them. One can only imagine the struggle that followed. All 
the old Indian could tell was the grim result—a village exterminated. 
His mother with two children managed ot escape and found shelter 
in the woods. Here she hid like an animal, venturing forth only at 
night to dig clams in East Sound bay. She did not dare to linger on 
the open beaches, and hurried back to the hiding place of her chil- 
dren to share the clams with them. Eventually she and a few other 
survivors of the slaughter made their way to Vancouver Island 
where they remained. This is supposed to have occurred near the 
close of the eighteenth century. 


The Lummi Indians were not as pugnacious as their Northern 
neighbors and were much harried by them. Deep in the woods one 
may yet find little heaps of clam shells far from where clams grow. 
These are taken to be the remains of former meals of local Indians 
who were hiding from enemies. Mr. Kimple found some such while 
making a survey about a mile north of West Beach and supposed 
them to have been left there by the fugitives from the massacre at 
the long house, but such little markers of tragedy have been found 
elsewhere not only on the island but at many points on the main- 
land as well. 


Before the massacre, the biggest picnic ever staged on the island 
took place at West Beach. Patrick George, a Lummi Indian who 
spent much of his life on Orcas Island, claims that one of his 
ancestors was a prime mover in the event, and sent the canoes speed- 
ing to other of the San Juan Islands and to Vancouver Island as 
well, to invite the guests, who came in multitudes. 

A whale had been cast up on a rocky point at West Beach. 
Here were tons of meat; far more than the small sub-tribe could 
either eat or dry in the sun. So the obvious thing to do was to sum- 
mon help. 


For days the feast lasted, the men hacking at the great carcass 
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and the women busy at the cooking pots. Day and night the Indians 
alternately gorged themselves and slept—and awoke to eat some 
more. At last the whale was gone and the multitude departed, leay- 
ing West Beach to its sleepy quiet. his story does not rest solely 
on the tribal legend. When the Kimples homesteaded West Beach 
in 1886 the bones of a whale were scattered over the place, and their 
size indicated that they once had borne a lot of meat. A few of 
these bones are still in the possession of the Kimple family. 


But better than occasional whale were the deer that fed on the 
island in innumerable multitudes. Elk were there, too, but in fewer 
numbers. Water fowl were not so numerous on Orcas as on some of 
the other islands, but still they came spring and fall and contributed 
to the larder of the Indians. However, the great source of food was 
the salmon, which were to be had practically every day in the year 
and in quantities to suit. Clams, too, were in abundance; great goe- 
ducks on Crescent Beach and North Beach, horse clams, butter 
clams, the delicate little steamers, cockles, and mussels. Never was 
an island so prodigal with food. 


For this very reason life for the local Indians was fear-haunted. 
Haidas from far away Queen Charlotte islands and half a dozen 
other warlike tribes from the mainland of British Columbia visited 
Orcas at irregular periods and made short work of any natives they 
happened upon. Every Eden has its snake and Orcas was no ex- 
ception. 


The Northern Indians came to hunt and fish, and later, after 
the white took over the islands, passed through on their way to the 
mainland of Washington Territory, lingering to enjoy the many 
advantages of the San Juans and perhaps, to gather seaweed and 
slocus, the marine plant that grows on rocks between the tides and 
which could be sold at a good price to Chinese merchants in Vic- 
toria, for shipment to their homeland. It was from these tribes 
that most of the Indian wives of white settlers were chosen. They 
were a race superior to the local Indians. 


While traces of former Indian occupancy are still turned up 
occasionally on the island, Indian relics are not nearly so numerous 
as one might expect from an island that had been a favorite hunt- 
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ing ground for so many generations. The late Ethan Allen, of Wal- 
dron island, formed one of the most comprehensive collections of 
Indian relics and handicrafts in the West, but comparatively few of 
the artifacts came from Orcas. 


Some years ago the road crew was engaged in straightening a 
curve in the road near West Sound and broke into either an Indian 
burial ground or the scene of a battle. A number of skeletons were 
unearthed and at least one skull was turned over to an ethnologist 
who said it was that of an Indian, but no story was read in the scat- 
tered bones. 


Giffin Rocks, now owned by Miss Helen A. Loggie, lie about 
two miles south of Crescent Beach and bear a few juniper trees 
which were once a depository for Indian dead. Here bodies were 
brought, wrapped in blankets, and placed in the boughs of the trees 
to remain until the elements had worn away flesh and wrappings, 
allowing the bones to fall to the ground. ‘The last of these bones 
were carried away by souvenir hunters less than thirty years ago. 


The Lummi Indians never-made the white settlers any real 
trouble. M. L. Kimple, who came to the island in 1886, gives testi- 
mony to the general good conduct of the tribesmen. West Beach 
was one of their favorite haunts because of the good fishing in 
President Channel, and they frequently camped there, but never 
molested the belongings of the Kimples. Mr. Kimple says that he 
cannot recall any act of theft. On one occasion an Indian and his 
family were driven by a storm to beach their canoe there, and he 
found them trying to start a fire in the open with wet wood, though 
there was at hand a large shed over a brick kiln, and under it an 
abundant supply of dry wood. He told them to get under the shed 
and make a fire of the dry wood, which they did gratefully enough. 
Thereafter, the Indian never passed the beach without landing to 
make the Kimples a present of a salmon or a haunch of venison. 


When the white population had grown to a size that warranted 
Fourth of July celebrations, these were held at East Sound and 
largely attended by Indians. Like all Orcas Island celebrations 
these gatherings featured food and old residents recall with grim 
humor. Indian bucks busy with fried chicken while white residents 
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feasted on salmon baked by their Indian friends. And the baked 
salmon was toothsome beyond description, the aboriginal cooks 
having prepared it in the traditional way, by baking it in a pit lined 
with hot stones and serving it on fern fronds. 


On one occasion the road along the beach at East Sound was 
lined from where Outlook Inn now stands to far beyond Porter’s 
garage with an almost solid mass of Indians. In the sports at such 
occasions the native inhabitants were able contestants and carried 
off many of the prizes in running, jumping and weight throwing. 


Even as late as 1886, Indian villages were established for weeks 
or months at Olga, Doe Bay and Rosario, but there were none of a 
permanent character. Orcas was a place to come for hunting or 
fishing, but the Indians recognized the fact that it had passed into 
the keeping of the white race. 


IV 


EXPLORERS AND EXPLORATION 


FOOT QF MOUNT CONSTITUTION 


Miacetran opened the Pacific ocean to Europe in 
1522. Fifty-two years later Sir Francis Drake sailed for the Pacific 
by way of the Straits of Magellan and completed the voyage with 
the Golden Hind, the only one to do so of five vessels that set out 
under his command. After plundering the Spanish port, he sailed 
North and reached the coasts of Washington in North latitude 48 
degrees—or at least that was his claim. He was thus the first Euro- 
pean explorer to gaze upon the mighty empire of the Northwest. 
This was in June, 1579, and strong winds drove him southward 
after but a glimpse of the coast. 


And here there appears a strange character in the story of ex- 
ploration—if, indeed, he appears at all. An old Greek navigator 
called Juan de Fuca, but whose real name was Apostolos Valerianos, 
told to an Englishman of good repute named Michael Lok, a tale 
of having been robbed of the treasure aboard his ship by the English- 
man Cavendish, and then of being sent by the Viceroy of Mexico to 
fortify “the straits of Anian” lest the English should come that way 
into the Pacific ocean. This was in 1592. According to the story 
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he sailed as far north as 48 degrees and there found a great body of 
water tending sometimes “Northwest and North-east and North 
and also East and South-eastward.” Herein he claimed to have 
“sayled” more than twenty days, and then returned to Mexico. 


The story was believed in 1625 when it was published, but re- 
cent investigation has revealed not a trace of evidence to support it 
and it is now esteemed as a yarn told by some imaginative and 
anonymous sailor. However, more than 190 years after it is sup- 
posed to have happened, Captain John Mears sailed into the strait 
and named it for the supposed discoverer, of whom he had read in 
Lok’s narrative. So it is probable that the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
is named after a man who never existed, or who, if he did exist, cer- 
tainly never saw it. 


Mears was an active and enterprising man. He built the first 
vessel to be launched on the Pacific coast, which was named the 
North West America, introduced the first Chinese labor on the coast 
and gave names to many geographical features, including Mt. Olym- 
pus, which the Spaniard, Juan Perez, had named Santa Rosalia 
fourteen years before. He also met Chief Tatoosh, with whom he 
got along fine. It was in May, 1788, that Mears reached Nootka, 
which is on the west coast of Vancouver island, and which had been 
discovered in 1774 by Captain Juan Perez. Here Mears made his 
headquarters. The dispute for possession of Nootka reminds one 
of the “Pig War,” only this quarrel was between English and Span- 
ish peoples and came very nearly breaking into open war. However, 


it was settled without bloodshed and a treaty was signed October 
28, 1790. 


It was about this time that a number of Spanish explorers be- 
gan to pay some attention to the San Juan islands. Bruno Hecata 
had been the first European to touch foot on the soil of Washington 
in 1775. With him, in the schooner Sonora, only 35 feet long, 
was Bodega y Quadra and a crew of men. Quadra sent the boat- 
swain and six men ashore for wood and water and they were am- 
bushed and killed by Indians. Quadra named the place where this 
happened “Isla de Dolores.” He sailed his little schooner as far 
north as Sitka. 


Captain James Cook came into Nootka in the spring of 1778 
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on his third and last voyage and, after a month there, proceeded 
northward to survey the coasts of Russian America. At Nootka 
he laid the foundation of the Chinook jargon, which became the 
trade language of the Northern Pacific coast. 


In 1790, Manuel Quimper entered the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
from Nootka, from whence he had been sent by Captain Francisco 
Eliza, who was at Nootka and whose name was given to Eliza 
island. He explored the Gulf of Georgia, which he named “Gran 
Canal de Nuestra Senora del Rosario la Marinera.” This name has 
been shortened and applied to the strait that separates Skagit and 
San Juan counties. That same year he named the islands of San 
Juan, Decatur, Lopez, Blakely, Orcas and Shaw, “Isla and Archi- 
pelago de San Juan.” Considering the primitive methods by which 
their work was done, these old map makers did a creditable job. 


But the greatest explorer of them all was Captain George Van- 
couver, who had sailed with the great Captain Cook and had been 
chosen as second in command of a scientific expedition when his 
chief, Captain Henry Roberts, was transferred to command of a 
warship because of the threatened trouble with Spain in 1790, and 
Vancouver was given his place at the head of the expedition. His 
work was done in a scientific manner, but it must be admitted that 
its success was due, in some measure, to its having been published 
promptly and profusely. When, in 17¢2, he entered the Strait of San 
Juan de Fuca, he met the American ship Columbia, under Captain 
Robert Gray, and sent Lieutenant Peter Puget and Archibald Men- 
zies to interview him. Captain Gray reported that he had found 
a river at 46 degrees, 10 minutes north, but had been unable to 
cross the bar and was on his way to make another effort. Van- 
couver made an entry later in his journal to the effect that there was 
no such river. Captain Gray went his way to sail across the bar 
of the river that he named after his ship, The Columbia. 


Vancouver was an indefatigable explorer and more than seventy 
localities in Washington bear names that he conferred upon them, 
among them Mt. Baker, which he named for the first man on the 
ship to sight it, Lieutenant Joseph Baker; also Puget Sound, which 
he named in honor of his lieutenant, Peter Puget, who had done 
such an excellent job in mapping it. 
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Among his many activities, Vancouver took possession of all 
the lands he had discovered, in a ceremony held on the king’s birth- 
day, June 4, 1792, on the site of the city of Everett. He named the 
whole region New Georgia, while the waters embracing it were 
called the Gulf of Georgia. 


The American ships that came to the waters of Washington in 
those days were engaged in the fur trade rather than on errands of 
exploration, but incidentally, they did some work in conferring 
names on geographical objects, and as already noted, Robert Gray 
was the first man to sail a ship into the Columbia river. He sailed 
from Boston in the 90-ton sloop Lady Washington, in company with 
Captain John Kendrick, in command of the 220-ton Columbia 
Rediwiva. Kendrick had to put into Juan Fernandez for ship re- 
pairs, so that he did not reach Nootka until September 23, 1788, 
where Gray was awaiting him. The two ships wintered at Nootka 
and in the summer the furs from both ships were placed in the 
Columbia, which sailed for home by way of Canton. Gray was thus 
the first American to sail around the globe. 


On his return voyage Gray arrived at Clayoquot Sound on June 
5, 1791, and there, that winter, he built a schooner, the first Ameri- 
can vessel to be constructed on the West Coast. From there he 
sailed to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, where the meeting with Van- 
couver took place. 


It will be noted that the early English explorers did not pay 
much attention to the San Juan Islands. They were more con- 
cerned with the territory adjacent to Vancouver Island, the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca and Puget Sound. The San Juans, lving behind 
Vancouver Island, were in a by-water and anyway were presumed 
to have small value. It remained for the Spaniards to chart these 
innumerable small islands and give names to not only the island, 
but many of the more prominent mountains, bays, harbors, points 
and bluffs. But this is a matter for another chapter. 


V 


PLACE NAMES 


EAST SOUND, ORCAS ISLAND 


Tuer E SEEMS to be no record of the first white 
settler on Orcas island. Probably he was preceded by numerous 
migratory trappers. Possibly one or more of these stopped for a 
considerable time on the island. Certainly minor geographical 
places had white men’s names in the fifties, for the British Admir- 
alty chart of 1858-59 shows Fishing Bay, which indicates that white 
people had been about, though none were in that vicinity when 


Charles Shattuck landed there in 1860. 


As mentioned elsewhere, the Spanish explorers tacked names 
onto the islands and some of the more important features of the 
shoreline, but not all of them stuck. Plainly local names were given 
by people whose native tongue was English. 


Not so the island. The name Orcas is from the Spanish. 
Meany and most other authorities ascribe it to an attempt to honor 
the Viceroy of Mexico, a Spanish nobleman with names enough to 
serve a whole archipelago. His full name was Don Juan Vicente de 
Guemes Pacheo y Padilla Orcasitees y Aguayo Conde de Revilla 
Gigedo. Captain Francisco Eliza had charted what is now Griffin 
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Bay as “Boca de Horcasitas,” supposedly in honor of the Viceroy. 
A Spanish vessel engaged in exploration bore a similar name. The 
initial H seems to have been used or not, as the whim struck the 
writer. Anyway, historical weight is all in favor of the island being 
named for the Viceroy, who, as we shall see, had similar honors con- 
ferred on various sections of his formidable name. 


But there is another theory that deserves at least a passing 
reference and that is that the original name of this island was “Isla 
de Orcas,” in honor of the blackfish. Orca is the Spanish word for 
grampus and blackfish, or killer whales as they are sometimes called, 
are also called grampus. As every resident knows, blackfish still 
school in these waters and it is within the bounds of probability 
that Eliza or some other Spaniard saw these great fish playing 
around the island and named it for them. This has in its favor that 
it does not require such modifications as changing “Horcacita” or 
“Orcasitees” into Orcas. 


Captain Eliza named Bellingham Bay “Seno de Gaston” and 
Barnes Island Isla de Aguayo, for the Mexican viceroy. Matia 
island, he called “Isla de Mata.” Patos was named by Galliano and 
Valdez in 1792. The name means ducks. Sucia Islands were named 
by Eliza in 1791, the name being given because of the reefy shore, 
“sucia” in Spanish meaning dirty, hence, in the language of the sea 
it is applicable to a dirty or reefy shore. 


But an unimaginative American naval officer came along in 
1841 and proceeded to rename all the islands in the San Juan group. 
He was Captain Charles Wilkes, who had been given command of 
a scientific expedition by Congress, and spent a number of years 
surveying both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and finally came to 
the Northwest coast of the United States and to the San Juan 
islands. 


The group, he called the Navy archipelago and he set about to 
give a name more or less famous in the history of the United States 
navy to every island, bay, cape, mountain and headland. He slap- 
ped the name of Hull on Orcas island in honor of Commodore Isaac 
Hull, who had commanded the frigate Constitution and who had 
captured the British ship Guerrier. Just for good measure he named 
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the highest mountain on Orcas Mt. Constitution and called East 
Sound Ironsides Inlet, while West Sound became Guerrier Bay. Of 
these names only Mt. Constitution stuck. Another place name that 
is on present charts is Point Doughty, which was named for John 
Doughty, a petty officer on Wilkes’ ship, the Peacock. But another 
and more picturesque name for it 1s “Bill of Orcas.” It might be 
said in passing that the popular name is Cole’s Point. 


Manuel Quimper, in 1790, named Haro strait as “Canal de 
Lopez de Haro,” but two years later Vancouver divided the name 
and gave a part of it to Lopez island while the other section he al- 
lowed to remain in a modified form, writing it “Canal da Arro.” 
When Wilkes came he changed the name of Lopez to Chauncey’s 
island. The British Captain Henry Kellett came along in 1847 and 
changed the name back. Wilkes had better luck with Shaw island, 
which he named for Captain John D. Shaw. 


Other islands named by Wilkes were Jones island, so called in 
honor of Captain Jacob Jones; Clark island, Peapod Rocks, Obstruc- 
tion Island and Waldron Island. Point Lawrence he named for James 
Lawrence of “Don’t give up the ship” fame. He also named Presi- 
dent channel, between Orcas and Waldron islands, which name was 
long afterwards approved by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Wilkes’ system of naming the San Juan islands and all their 
features for the Navy was badly conceived and thoroughly carried 
out. His most important change outside of the attempt to call 
Orcas island Hull, was in changing San Juan to Rodgers, in honor of 
Captain John Rodgers of the frigate President. A little later the 
Hudson Bay company tried to name the island Bellevue. 


Dolphin bay was so named because “dolphins,” consisting of 
three piles, were driven in it and capped. Massacre bay appears 
on a British chart dated 1858-59, while Raccoon Point appears on 
one dated 1855. Cascade bay, now Rosario, was first noted on a 
chart of 1858. Deer Harbor makes its first appearance on the chart 
of 1858-59. These entries show that Orcas island must have had 
at least transient whites on it some years previous to the dates of 
the charts. 


Less important features were named in later years by residents, 
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as for instance Kangaroo Point, which lies to the west of Point Law- 
rence, and which was so called by George Burke, who had happy 
memories of Australia; or Terrill’s Beach, which takes its name 
from a family that lived there until quite recent years. 


The study of names is an interesting pursuit. From it a great 
deal can be learned about almost forgotten events. By the names 
they conferred on localities on Orcas, the early settlers left a record 
of recent events that corresponded with those of prehistoric times 
written in the fossils. And one of the facts that stands out clearly 
in this record is that the pioneers who left an enduring record on 
Orcas were Americans. The first white people here were mostly 
French Canadian trappers, but they left few names behind them, 
save the family names of those who became permanent residents, 
for their principal contacts were with English-speaking people and 
such names as they may have conferred on places were in the pre- 
vailing tongue. 


Commonplace names on the island are as casual and direct as 
only American names can be—everyday and matter-of-fact as the 
American nature. North beach, Point Thompson, Orcas knob, 
‘Turtleback mountain, Ship rock, Skull island, Killebrew’s lake, they 
are either descriptive or derive from personalities with which they 
are associated. Killebrew’s lake is so-called because it was on land 
owned by a man of that name, and Day’s lake derives from a similar 
source. Oscar Day was an early settler who had a claim that in- 
cluded the lake. During many frugal years he saved a small sum 
of money on which he relied to see him through the years of aged 
helplessness. This he entrusted to a friend, but when the time came 
to call for it he found that it had been embezzled. So he put his 
small affairs in shape and quietly ended his life. And his friends 
and neighbors carved on the stone that marks his grave: “An hon- 
est man is the noblest work of God.” 


Other Orcas names are equally convincing of their American 
origin. Take West beach and Crescent beach, or Double island, or 
Shak Rock, or Buck Mountain—all as simple and western and direct 
as the hardy folk who gave them. 


Vi 


WAR WITHOUT BLOODSHED 


FOOT BRIDGE, CASCADE LAKE 


Orcas is scarcely mentioned in the reams that have 
been written about the “pig war” which is the only international 
incident that has enlivened the Pacific Northwest, although its 
destiny was just as much involved as that of San Juan in the out- 
come of that long and unexciting dispute. The reason was that the 
Hudson Bay company had a prosperous post on San Juan island 
and put pressure on the government of Vancouver’s Island colony 
to insist on the United States accepting the British interpretation of 
what the Boundary Commission meant, when it defined the interna- 
tional boundary through the archipelago as running along the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude “to the middle of the channel which sep- 
arates the continent from Vancouver’s island and thence southerly, 
through the middle of the said channel and of Fuca’s strait, to the 
Pacific ocean.” 


This indefinite language was probably due to a lack of geo- 
graphical knowledge on the part of the commissioners, since there 
are at least three channels separating the continent from Vancouver’s 
island, and two of them of almost equal importance. Rosario 
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strait passes between Lummi and Orcas Islands, and this is the one 
that the British contended was meant by the commission when it 
established the boundary between the two countries in 1846. The 
Americans, on the other hand, maintained that the Canal de Haro 
was meant, which runs between San Juan island and Vancouver 
island. This contention placed almost the entire San Juan group as 
American territory, and the hard-bitten pioneers of the mainland 
had not the least idea of yielding a foot of land to the Britishers. 


In 1853 the Hudson Bay company established a post on San 
Juan island under the name of “Bellevue Farm” and in December 
of that year the Steamer Beaver left Victoria with 1300 sheep and 
a number of herders on board and landed them on San Juan. 
Charles John Griffin was in charge of the expedition and remained 
as manager of Bellevue Farm. In March of the next year I. N. Ebey, 
United States Collector of Customs for the District of Puget Sound, 
accompanied by Henry Webber, visited the island to collect duties. 
Mr. Griffin refused to pay, claiming that the island belonged to 
the British Colony of Vancouver Island. Griffin appealed for help 
and Governor Douglas and Vice-Collector of Customs Sangster re- 
sponded. Argument got them nowhere and Mr. Ebey appointed 
Henry Webber, a deputy collector, swore him in and left him in 
charge of United States interests. Later an officer from Island 
County, which had been organized by Oregon in 1852, levied taxes 
on San Juan property, but no attempt was made to collect them 
until 1855, when Sheriff Elias Barnes, of Whatcom county, seized 
and sold 34 sheep belonging to the company. 


This occasioned a dispute between Governor Isaac J. Stevens, 
of Washington, and Governor James Douglas, of Vancouver’s island, 
but both were warned by their national governments not to get too 
tough. Washington Territory had been separated from Oregon since 
March 2,1853 and the citizens of the new territory were highly jeal- 
ous of the rights and prerogatives of their commonwealth. Some of 
them went over to San Juan island and squatted on land there. One 
was Lyman A. Cutler, whose potato patch was repeatedly raided by 
a pig owned by a Hudson’s Bay man named Dallas. Cutler de- 
manded that Dallas keep his pig out of the potato patch and Dallas 
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responded with true British humor that Cutler had better keep “his 
potatoes out of the pig.” 


Cutler then shot the pig. Dallas demanded $100 in payment for 
the pig, a demand which Cutler treated as another British joke and 
Dallas obtained from the colonial government a warrant for Cut- 
ler’s arrest. When the warrant arrived on San Juan island the 
“offensive defense” offered by the Americans, who made common 
cause with Cutler, prevented it from being served. 


All this happened in the early summer of 1859 and on July 4, 
of that year, the fourteen Americans on San Juan island held a cele- 
bration of Independence Day, raised the American flag and each of 
the fourteen made a speech, which prolonged the festivities until 
General William L. Harney, in command of the United States army 
on the Pacific coast, returning from Victoria, spied the flag and 
landed to see what was doing. The celebrants told him that they 
were in great danger from hostile Indians and asked for American 
soldiers to protect them “in their present exposed and defenseless 
position.” 

At that time the Hudson Bay Company had several thousand 
sheep and many horses, cattle and pigs on its farm. It was also 
doing a big business in furs, deer hides and other items bought from 
Indians and trappers. 


General Harney consulted with Governor Stevens who urged 
him to send troops to San Juan island. Captain George E. Pickett 
with sixty men of the Ninth Infantry from Fort Bellingham was 
ordered to San Juan and landed there and established American 


Camp on July 27, 1859. 


In 1935 the writer heard a first hand account of this event from 
the late Frank Sexton, then of Friday Harbor, who, as a small boy, 
witnessed the landing. Captain Pickett’s force brought with them 
some light field pieces, which were mounted on carriages with wood- 
en axles. Young Sexton and other small boys followed in the wake 
of the soldiers and saw them pouring water on the axles when they 
became heated while being dragged up a hill on the way to the 
site chosen for the camp. It was easily the most exciting thing that 
had occurred on the island since white men first invaded it. 
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When Governor Douglas at Victoria heard of the landing he 
sent Captain Geoffrey Phipps Hornby in H. M. S. Tribune to San 
Juan and later she was followed by H. M. S. Plummer with a de- 
tachment of Royal Engineers. On August 3 at a conference between 
Captain Hornby and Captain Pickett, Hornby threatened to land 
troops from his ship, but Pickett stated that he would resist to the 
last man, even though his force would be only a mouthful for the 
British. Hornby decided to wait for his superior officer, Admiral 
R. Lamb Baynes, in command of all British naval forces in the 
North Pacific, to arrive before carrying out his threat. 


On August 10 Colonel Casey, under orders from General Har- 
ney, landed at American Camp with reinforcements and took over 
command from Captain Pickett. The combined force then amount- 
ed to 461 men with fourteen cannon. The British force present 
amounted to 2,140 men, 167 guns and five ships of war. 


Admiral Baynes arrived at about this time and refused to carry 
out Governor Douglas’ instructions to land a military force. To his 
good judgment and moderation we owe an escape from a bloody 
encounter which might have resulted in war between the two coun- 
tries, for it seems certain that Colonel Casey would have resisted, 
despite the greatly superior force of the British. But with Admiral 
Baynes’ arrival the contest was transferred from military to diplo- 
matic channels, though the situation was considered serious enough 
to prompt President Buchanan to send Lieut. Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Commander of the American armies, from Washington to the Pacific 
Northwest to handle it in person. 


In a letter, dated October 25, 1859, to Governor Douglas, Gen- 
eral Scott proposed a joint occupation of the island by British and 
American troops, pending a diplomatic settlement of the disputed 
sovereignty and as a result Captain Bazalgette, with a detach- 
ment of Royal Marines, landed on the west shore of San Juan 
island and set up English Camp, some buildings of which are still 
standing and are visited each year by many sightseers. Here, a few 
miles apart the two detachments of soldiers lived in amity, rooking 
each other at poker and drinking each other’s liquor until on Oc- 
tober 21, 1872, Emperor William, of Germany, who had been chosen 
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to arbitrate the dispute, decided in favor of the Americans, and the 
long, tenacious contest was ended. 


In agreeing to lay the matter before the German Emperor the 
two governments stipulated that the issue should be confined solely 
to the question of whether the treaty of 1846 referred to the Canal de 
Haro or the Straits of Rosario as the boundary. The compromise, 
which the British had repeatedly proposed, to accept one of the other 
passageways as the boundary, thus letting San Juan, Henry and 
Stuart islands belong to Britain while all the other islands to the east 
would remain American territory, was ruled out. That Britain had 
been agreeable at one time to such a compromise shows clearly 
enough that San Juan Island was considered as of more importance 
than all the rest of the group, a consideration that could rest upon 
no other basis than that the Hudson Bay Company was exercising 
its powerful influence on its government to retain a profitable post 
on San Juan, and that it persisted in doing so even when the conse- 
quences threatened a war. 


There is a pleasing sequel to this story. On October 21, 1904, 
the Washington University State Historical Society unveiled a 
monument on each of the two camps on San Juan Island, and Gen- 
eral Hazzard Stevens, whose father had been the first territorial gov- 
ernor of Washington, being unable to be present, sent a latter of re- 
gret in which he wrote: 


“T had the last act in the San Juan controversy. In 1874 Presi- 
dent Grant appointed me commissioner on the claims of British sub- 
jects on the San Juan archipelago. Having given notice at every 
postoffice on the islands of my appointment and opportunity to 
present claims, I proceeded to the islands with a revenue cutter, 
secretary and inspector, and visited every settlement and made dili- 
gent search for claims. It appeared, however, that there were none, 
all former British subjects having become American citizens and 
taken their lands under American land laws. This fact enabled me 
to make a very satisfactory report to the President and Secretary 
of State, who were very glad to find that the long-drawn-out dis- 
pute was finally ended.” 


The census of 1870 reported the males of 21 years and upward 
living on San Juan Island numbered 96, and on Orcas 52. Of these, 
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35 on Orcas were American citizens and on San Juan were 56. The 
British subjects on San Juan numbered only 26. The total number 
of males, of 21 and over, on all the San Juans was 184. 


The Americans had out-colonized the British and so deserved 
to win the romantic cluster of islands that stud Washington Sound. 
But there is no probability that the imperial arbitrator was influenc- 
ed by any consideration other than logical conclusions to be drawn 
from the treaty of 1846. 


This “war” was, quite in harmony with its setting, strangely 
peaceful. Only one shot was fired and the only casualty was—a 
pig. And when the thirteen-year contest for authority was over the 
losers accepted the verdict with rare good sportsmanship and amal- 
gamated with the winners. That made the population of the islands 
one hundred per cent American, and may it always continue to be 
so. 


The outcome might easily have been quite different had it not 
been for two men, the fiery Virginian, George E. Pickett, and the 
calm Scotsman, Admiral R. Lamb Baynes. If Pickett had not been 
so belligerent on his first contact with the British forces they might 
have been landed and, once in possession, would undoubtedly have 
tried to retain their advantage. And if Baynes had not realized that 
war was a ridiculously high price to pay for the tops of a lot of 
submerged mountains and had used his superior force to annihilate 
Pickett’s gallant company, a full scale war was almost a certainty. 


Some students of Northwestern history have thought that such 
a result was desired by Pickett and Harney, both Southerners and 
both well aware of the probability of war between the North and 
South. This theory seems to have little to substantiate it beyond 
the fact that General Scott replaced Pickett at American Camp, and 
after his departure General Harney restored him to command, for 
which he was transferred by the War Department, and Pickett was 
again relieved from the San Juan post. 


Pickett continued to serve in Washington until his resignation 
in L861, after which he went East and joined the Confederate Army. 
His rise to the rank of General was rapid and his fame was made 
secure by the charge he led on the third day of the Battle of Gettys- 
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burg. He left behind him two things to perpetuate his memory on 
the Pacific Coast—Mt. Pickett, second highest mountain in the 
San Juans, named in his honor, and his half-breed son, James Tilton 
Pickett, Washington’s first native born artist. 


Captain Pickett met and fell in love with a Haida Indian girl 
who was said to have been beautiful by any standard of beauty. 
They were married, presumably by the rites of the Haidas, and the 
marriage was loyally observed until the death of the young wife 
shortly after the birth of a son. When Captain Pickett left Sehome 
for the East this son Jimmy, then four years old, was placed in the 
care of a Mrs. Collins, of Arcadia, Washington. His father sent 
money for his support and often wrote of plans to have him go East, 
but the Picketts were not prosperous and Jimmy remained on the 
Coast to become a newspaper illustrator and a painter of much abil- 
ity. He was always delicate, and died, presumably of typhoid fever, 
in the late Eighties. 


Vil 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY 


TURTLE BACK MOUNTAIN, ORCAS ISLAND 


Ov, OCTOBER 31, 1873, the ‘Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Washington sent to Governor Stevens a bill creating the 
county of San Juan out of the 172 islands located in Washington 
Sound. The number of islands and rocks included in this area was 
not specified in the bill and varies with the imaginaton of he who 
computes them, but the number of 172 has become the accepted 
count. The bill set the date of the organization of the new county, 
which had previously been a part of Whatcom county, for the third 
Monday of November. 


Therefore on November 17, 1873, Charles McCoy and Joseph 
Morrill met at Friday Harbor, which had been designated as the 
county seat, and organized the county government by filing their 
oaths of office, electing McCoy as chairman of the county commis- 
sioners of San Juan County and appointing county officers to hold 
office until their successors were duly elected and qualified. Just 
why Samuel Truworthy was not present at this meeting does not 
appear in the records, but he was at the meeting next day, filed his 
yath and became the third member of the board. 
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The first appointment of the Commissioners was to the office 
of Auditor and Clerk of the Board, for which position Edward D. 
Warbass was chosen. Mr. Warbass was an old-time resident of 
Friday Harbor and after his selection as Auditor was connected 
with the county government in some capacity for many years. He 
was familiarly known as “Judge” Warbass and his pleasant home in 
the village was the scene of many gatherings of quasi-political sig- 
nificance. 


Evidently Auditor Warbuss had previous notice of his selection 
because he was prepared to give bond in the sum of $1,000, which is 
noted in the minutes of the first meeting. The other appointees 
designated that day did not file their bonds until the next meeting. 
They were: Steven Boyce, Sheriff; Robert H. Frazier, Treasurer; 
John H. Bowman, Judge of the Probate Court; William J. Derer, 
Superintendent of Schools; John L. Sherer, Coroner, and E. C. 
Gillette, County Surveyor. All were appointed to serve until their 
successors were chosen at an election. 


The Commissioners also appointed D. W. Oakes as Justice of 
the Peace to succeed Steven Boyce, whose term had expired and who 
had just been advanced to the office of Sheriff. Thomas Fleming was 
appointed Justice of the Peace to succeed Edward D. Warbuss, the 
new Auditor. 


Having taken care of the offices of the new county the Com- 
missioners instructed Auditor Warbuss to rent a room for county 
use, get an iron safe for documents and buy the books, stationery 
and supplies needed to take care of the county records. 


The Board then gave some attention to outlying parts of the 
county by appointing William Derer Justice of the Peace for Lopez, 
with J. L. Sherer as his constable. Paul K. Hubbs was appointed 
Justice of the Peace for Orcas Island and Joseph Bridges was named 
as Constable. 


San Juan Island was divided into two election precincts, with 
the islands of Henry, Speiden, Waldron and Stuart attached to the 
first precinct. Precinct No. 3 was set up on Lopez and No. 4 was on 
Orcas, with the provision that the elections should be held in the 
“church or school house” at the head of Buck’s Bay. 
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At this session it was decided that the sheriff’s bond should be 
in the sum of $3,000 and the treasurer’s $5,000. The Commission- 
ers then adjourned to meet again on the first Monday in February. 


Interesting items gleaned from the minutes of the February 
meeting were the payment of $16.70 to reimburse Auditor Warbuss 
for money paid for a safe for county use and $12 which he had ad- 
vanced as rent for the county’s headquarters for a two-month per- 
iod. 


The minutes of the next meeting are dated May 4, 1874. Allan 
Robinson was appointed Justice of the Peace for Orcas and so was 
Charles W. Shattuck. What became of Paul K. Hubbs is not ex- 
plained, but it may be surmised that it was at about this time that 
he abandoned his store at Grindstone Bay and left Orcas, going, 
so tradition has it, first to San Juan and later to Vancouver Island. 


Under the date of July 16, 1874, we find a letter written on 
behalf of the commissioners by their clerk, E. D. Warbuss, to the 
Commandant of the company of soldiers that had received orders 
to vacate the post on the island that had been occupied since the 
days of the “Pig War.” An interesting reference is made in it to the 
possible danger of an invasion by Northern Indians, though no such 
invasion occurred for many years before 1874 and none has occurred 
since. This letter is addressed to “Lieut. J. Hughey, 215th Infantry, 
U. S. A., Commanding Company H, Camp San Juan Islands,” and 
reads: 

“The County Commissioners of San Juan County have heard 
with regret that, by command of Major General Jeff C. Davis, Com- 
manding the Department of the Columbia, Camp San Juan Island 
has been discontinued as a military post from July 1, last, and the 
troops (Company H, 215th Infantry) will be withdrawn to Port 
‘Townsend, Washington Territory. 


“The Commissioners desire respectfully to put on record an 


expression of their opinion in regards to results of removal, also of 
their esteem for you as an officer and a gentleman. 


“They do not anticipate, from the withdrawal of your command, 
raids from Northern Indians. They do, however, fear, as formerly, 
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small bands of British Indians landing (under protection of our own 
resident Indians) for the purpose of shooting game and fishing and 
when not successful killing stock and breaking into settlers’ houses 
during their temporary absence and plundering the same; that this 
is likely to be repeated and may lead to the settlers protecting them- 
selves, though it may be at the cost of the friendly feeling existing 
between our people and those of a neighboring province. 


“They desire, further, to show an appreciation for services ren- 
dered the county, by yourself and command, in keeping prisoners, 
admitting to the garrison hospital and caring for the destitute sick 
and to say plainly in their humble opinion a very proper officer 
represented his government at the close of the joint military com- 
mand of the district that comprises this county. That his acts and 
deportment in carrying out his orders on the withdrawal of the 
British garrison were in good taste, acceptable to them as American 
citizens and creditable to him as an officer and a gentleman and on 
leaving our shores he and his company carry with them our best 
wishes for their future success and prosperity. 


“Repeating their regret at the loss the county sustains in your 
departure, they would also express their regret that time will not 
permit their paying their respects in person or preparing a more ap- 
propriate manifestation of their regard. A copy of the enclosed 
will be forwarded to the Department Commander, and to the Army 
and Navy Journal requesting its publication. 


“Given in vacation by order of the Board under the official seal 
of the County. 
“Epwarp D. Warsuss, 


“Auditor and Clerk of the Board of 


Commissioners of San Juan County.” 


An interesting sidelight is thrown on the method of handling 
cases of destitution in an entry made in May, 1874, which recites 
that a contract had been entered into with William Taylor to care 
for John Schafer, a pauper, for $230 a year. 


On its organization San Juan county was included in a judicial 
district with Jefferson, Clallam and Kitsap counties and civil and 
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criminal cases were tried at Port Townsend. However, in 1889 a 
court was set up in Friday Harbor, and the second Mondays in 
March and October were designated as Court days. The Hon. M. 
B. Sachs was the first presiding judge. At the first meeting on 
March 10, 1890, John Kelly was sheriff, R. H. Wansborough, clerk; 
J. J. Calvin, prosecuting attorney, and James Hamilton Lewis, 
George H. Jones, John Trumbar and R. E. Moody were the attor- 
neys present. S. V. Boyce and J. Edwards were bailiffs and Charles 
McCoy, crier. 


With the setting up of a court the county may be said to have 
been finally fully established, though to this day it is combined in 
a judicial district with Whatcom County and has court only on one 
or two days a month. 


Vili 


SETTLEMENT AND POPULATION 


TWIN LAKES, ORCAS ISLAND 


Orcas ISLAND was pretty well settled before the 
first government survey was made. The early comers squatted on 
land that suited them and waited until they could file claims, a 
procedure that required a definite survey. This was made by the 
federal government through the agency of Tilford Sheets, who was 
a resident of Friday Harbor. He was an engineer of considerable 
accomplishments and had been employed on one of the transconti- 
nental railways, but he tried to keep the distilleries working over- 
time and the task was too much for him. 


Engineers of recent times find much to criticize in the way the 
original survey lines were run. Perhaps this was due to the diffi- 
culties of the terrain, but it is certain that when many of these lines 
are re-surveyed the results do not check. Whatever its merits the 
survey was completed in 1874 and claims began to be filed soon 
after. 


The first patent on Orcas Island was granted to Charles W. 
Shattuck, of East Sound. The second to Mike Adams, also of East 
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Sound. The third was issued to John T. Oldham, the fourth to John 
Robinson and the fifth to his brother Allan. The Robinson brothers 
had taken adjoining claims in Crow Valley a few years earlier. They 
were bachelors, lived together and were noted for being good neigh- 
bors. [They were Forty-Niners, made a stake in California and in 
1861 wanted to return to their native Virginia, but found that the 
government would not let them take their money into the Confed- 
eracy. So they went to Victoria instead and there engaged in trad- 
ing up the Fraser River where a gold rush was on. They also traded 
in the San Juan Islands and an old account book of theirs that has 
survived, shows many interesting entries, among them sales of 
crushed sugar to stores at 28 cents a pound, kerosene oil at $2 a gal- 
lon and dried apples at 28 cents a pound. 


One of the Robinson Brothers’ customers was Paul K. Hubbs, 
who had the first store on Orcas Island. It was located on Grind- 
stone Bay, which got its name, so the old settlers said, because 
Hubbs had a grindstone and as it was the only one on the island, 
people came many miles to sharpen their tools on it. Hubbs is said 
to have been a college man, but he took to Indian ways and had 
an Indian wife. Most of his customers were Indians, too, though 
in the 1860’s when he was running his store, there were some white 
people on the island. 


These were mostly trappers who spent a part or all of their 
time on Orcas and sold their furs to the Hudson Bay post on San 
Juan Island. Many of them had Indian wives. Among these early 
comers were the Frechett, Iotte, Kittles, LaPlante, LaPorte and 
LaVigne families and probably Joseph Bull and a man named Mar- 
quand. 


Also, among these trappers was the original Verrier, who was 
here early enough to remember the last of the beavers. The beavers 
were exterminated by 1850, or perhaps earlier. Verrier said that 
they were wiped out so early because their dams were destroyed 
and the animals were slaughtered wholesale. He said that the Hudson 
Bay factor tried to point out that such a policy would speedily end 
trapping, but that the trappers thought only of immediate returns. 
After the beavers were gone there were mink and ’coon to trap, but 
‘coon was of little value in those days. Many hunted deer for their 
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hides, which were best in summer, and thousands were killed and 
skinned and the carcasses were left to rot. 


James Clark came to the island in the sixties and his descend- 
ants still live here. The LaPlante and LaPorte families also took 
root on the island and at least one Verrier still comes here in summer. 


Paul Hubbs finally sold out his stock and moved to Vancouver 
Island, where his Indian wife died. He bargained with an Indian 
father for a successor and was congratulating himself on having 
secured such a young and beautiful fiancee when word came that 
the girl had fled with a suitor of her own age and race, whom she 
preferred to a white man of 70. Hubbs believed the elopers had 
gone to Lummi Indian reservation north of Bellingham, and took 
up the pursuit in a canoe. He landed at the Kimple homestead on 
West Beach, a favorite stopping place for voyagers from Vancouver 
to the mainland and there told his troubles to M. L. Kimple. He 
also quoted the current rate on Indian wives that were young and 
beautiful. He said that he had paid for the girl four sacks of flour, 
a pair of Hudson Bay blankets, a musket and a quantity of powder 
and shot. 


After Hubbs left Orcas Island, Stephen Sweeney started a store 
just west of Grindstone Bay. He, too, ran a trading schooner, and 
later a steamboat, doing business between Port Townsend, Victoria 
and the San Juan Islands. His was the second store on the island 
and continued until after his trading boat was lost in Deception 
Pass. He suffered so much from exposure in the icy water at that 
time that his health was impaired and he died not long after. 


Thomas Dixon, too, had crossed the plains in a wagon train 
that started its long trek in Illinois. He located in Crow Valley 
and there got acquainted with Isabelle La DeBeauche, the beauti- 
ful daughter of a French Canadian and an Indian wife, and married 
her. Mrs. Dixon had been reared in a cultured English family in 
Victoria and in addition to being refined and well educated had a 
talent for music and a beautiful voice. Her brother Joseph after- 
wards came to Orcas and had a farm for many years. He, too, was 
a natural musician and was in great demand as a fiddler at dances 
which, then as now, were the island’s most popular form of recrea- 
tion. 
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William Miller came to the island in 1870 and the Guthrie 
family came at about the same time. The McLachlan family 
settled in Deer Harbor in 1878 and their descendants still live there. 
In 1879, J. N. Fry and family moved to East Sound and bought 
land that is now included in the property owned by H. F. Furrow, 
and there conducted the island’s first hotel, a part of which stood 
until 1953 when it was removed as dangerous to sightseers. In the 
same year Charles Setzer and E. H. Van Gohren came. The latter 
was a horticulturist and established the first nursery on the island. 
At about the same time Peter Bostian and the Keplers started 
nurseries where apple, pear, plum and cherry trees were grown in 
large quantities. 


Enoch May located on the place across the road from the Orcas 
Power and Light plant in 1878. He carried the courtesy title of 
“Colonel” and was a colorful citizen. He was the first mail carrier 
between the postoffice at East Sound and Waldron Island and was 
also suspected of doing a modest business in the smuggling line. 
True, nothing was ever proved against him, but his activities were 
watched with interest by his neighbors. 


The Leo, Majo, McGuigan, Stowers, Waldrip and Tulloch fam- 
ilies located on the island about the year 1880. All are gone now, 
though the departure of the Stowers family was only recently. Miss 
Mary Stowers was postmaster at East Sound for many years and 


retired in February, 1940. She died in Anacortes in 1953. 


These pioneers were all living on the island before its period of 
greatest prosperity started. They had few of the luxuries of so- 
called civilization, but they did have the necessities of good living. 
Food was abundant, houses were warm and dry if not luxurious 
and social life was active. Settlers of those days were fond of 
“visiting,” which meant going to each others’ homes to spend the 
day. And a “visit” inevitably meant a big dinner. Sometimes the 
program shifted into a picnic, which meant that the big dinner was 
enjoyed out-of-doors instead of in, but the net result was the same. 
Many stories are still preserved of the hospitality and gifts of food 
with which newcomers were greeted by those who were established 
on the island. M. L. Kimple recalls that when his father’s family 
located at West Beach in 1886 they were visited within a day er two 
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after they moved into the cabin on their claim by Allan Robinson 
and Joe Carse, who brought gifts of a ham, bacon, lard, potatoes and 
eggs. In this they were simply following an old custom of the island, 
which continued for many years and, indeed, is still in evidence in a 
modified form. Not many localities in the country have a more 
friendly attitude toward the newcomer. 


For instance, in April, 1946, the main building at Waldheim 
burned to the ground, and before the ashes were cold, neighbors had 
started to rebuild it. [he disaster was rendered more serious be- 
cause the proprietor, Leif Erickson, had been stricken with heart 
disease and would never be able to work again. While he was un- 
dergoing medical treatment much of the work necessary to put up 
a building that could serve as kitchen and dining room for the re- 
sort was donated by neighbors from all over the island. In doing 
this the donors were observing the old custom—and those who did 
the work were not all old residents, either. Orcas has the knack of 
teaching newcomers its way, rather than adopting theirs. 


The population of Orcas by decennial censuses is not available, 
but that of the county, as reported by the census bureau in Wash- 
ington, gives an index to the way the county increased as the years 
rolled by. In 1870, when the first census was taken in the county, 
which had long been in dispute between the United States and Can- 
ada, the population was 554. In 1880 it had increased to 948. In 
1890 it had more than doubled, reaching a total of 2,072. When 
1900 rolled around the figure had increased to 2,928 and in 1910 it 
was up to 3,603. The next ten years saw a gain of just two inhabi- 
tants, the total being reported as 3,605. 1930 saw a drop to 3,097 
and in 1940 it went up again to 3,197. The census bureau does fur- 
nish totals for Orcas Island in 1900 and 1910, when the figures were 
833 and 1,119, respectively. These furnish a fairly reliable index 
as to the relative size of the population of Orcas as compared with 
the rest of the county. 
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The census of 1940 reported the inhabitants of the six election 
precincts that include the whole of Orcas island as follows: 
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The population of the county in 1940 totals 3,158, distributed 
among the islands as follows: 


San Juan 1,493 
Orcas 943 
baa ies, We PETE Wats Seeiiea to Be ae ee 506 
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It should be explained that the abstract of the ninth census, 
made up for the boundary dispute commission, included only males 
21 years old and upward, so that the total reported from the 
county was only 184 while the actual number of inhabitants of 
both sexes and all ages was 554. In the abstract the adult male 
population was given as follows for all the islands: Blakely, 1; De- 
catur, 4; Henry, 1; Lopez, 23; Orcas, 52; San Juan, 96; Shaw, 1; 
Speiden, 1; Stuart, 1; Waldron, 4. The males on Shaw and Stuart 
were Indians and two Chinese were included in San Juan’s total. 


IX 


DAYS OF STRUGGLE 


Pronerrinc on Orcas involved plenty of priva- 
tions, but few hardships. Work there was in plenty, but 75 years ago 
people were used to work; some even professed to like it. Though 
it must be admitted here and now that the Orcas Island conception 
of work differs from that of, let us say, New England. One of the 
many charms of the island is that few people ever let work interfere 
with pleasure. 


Just the same, moving onto a claim with a family to support 
and little ready cash in the pocketbook involves certain anxieties. 
And when the claim is covered with a growth of giant fir and cedar 
trees that must be removed before even the smallest garden can 
be planted one has something to think about. Also, quite some 
work to do. 


All the arable land on the island was covered with forest. The 
routine was to cut the trees, buck them up into logs that could be 
handled by an ox team and pile them for burning. Some old timers 
say that the fires from these heaps destroyed much of the humus in 
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the soil and greatly impaired subsequent harvests. Anyway, no 
crops could be planted until the trees were removed and there were 
no sawmills to take the logs to, so the theory makes little difference. 
The trees had to be eliminated and they were. 


Some of the trunks of the smaller ones went into the log cabins 
that were the first homes on the island. The old Hudson Bay trap- 
pers built cabins of logs. So did most of the pioneers up to say 1870. 
Usually these were small but warm and comfortable. Many are 
gone now, and some have been remodeled, but they served their 
builders well in the early days. 


Food and clothing were the problems of pioneering. Shelter and 
fuel were ready for anyone with an axe and the willingness to use it. 
In the line of food Nature did a lot, too. Venison was to be had 
for the killing and the waters abounded with salmon, ling cod, rock 
cod, halibut and red snappers. Clams were abundant for those who 
cared to dig them. Ducks were to be shot in spring and fall and 
there were upland game birds, too, though never in great abund- 
ance. 


When it came to cultivated products one might think that 
there would be a shortage, at least at first, but those who were 
pioneers as children are unanimous in denying that they ever lacked 
food. Clothing was not provided so freely by nature, though. Deer- 
skin was used in a limited way, but it never seems to have been so 
popular here as it was among the pioneers of the East. Times had 
changed since the days of Natty Bumppo and deerskin had gone 
out of style. 


One hears an occasional story of makeshift clothes, as when 
Henry Legbandt, of Doe Bay, shocked his brother John by wearing 
a jacket made of flour sacks, on a trip to Sehome made in a rowboat 
loaded with farm produce. But Henry didn’t care. His jacket 
was good enough to wear at home so it was also good enough for 
the Main Street of Sehome. 


Right here seems to be a good place to clear up this matter of 
the name of the city on Bellingham Bay. Clustered around the 
bay were the villages of Whatcom, Sehome, Fairhaven and Belling- 
ham, but they were eventually consolidated and the name of Bel- 
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lingham given to the whole. This name was taken from Bellingham 
Bay, of course, which was named for a British naval official, Sr. Wil- 
liam Bellingham. Fort Bellingham was a post of the United States 
army away back in the 1850's, having been built by Captain George 
Pickett. 

The early island settlers made their way to Sehome or What- 
com or Fairhaven or Bellingham largely by boats propelled by sails 
or oars. They also went to Friday Harbor by the same means, but 
nobody thought this a hardship. In fact, they often rowed from 
Doe Bay to East Sound in preference to walking over the trail. In 
the early days there was a lack of transportation by land, but as the 
island settled up, trails that could be used by horses were opened 
and in due course were widened into wagon roads, but they were 
pretty rough in spots and the grades were mostly as Nature made 
them. One often hears oldtimers comment that in the early days 
people were more social than now and were back and forth to each 
others’ houses more frequently. 

One can picture the cabin of possibly two or three rooms, with 
fireplace built of stone, or perhaps, as in the case of Charles Shattuck 
in his first dwelling on Orcas, of mud and sticks, where the cooking 
was done, with rude tables and chairs drawn up about the room, 
and feel that life was pretty crude in those days. Crude it was, but 
if one may believe the recollections of those who shared it, not at 
all uncomfortable. 


Water from the spring is just as thirst-quenching as that from 
a tap. One can enjoy a baked salmon from a Dutch oven just as 
keenly as from an electric oven and the savor of a venison steak 
loses nothing because the diner is seated on a stool instead of a 
Chippendale chair. The tendency of luxury is to blunt the keen- 
ness of sensibility rather than to enhance it. 


Definitely sympathy because of the symplicity of their lives 1s 
wasted on our forbears. They lived in harmony with their time 
and place and made a good job of it. They loved the bracing cli- 
mate of their island home, they harvested the bounty of Nature and 
cultivated another harvest that was less natural, though still the 
product of the virgin soil, and lacked nothing necessary for the 
development of a full and happy life. 
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THE PROSPEROUS DAYS 


GNARLED TREE, CASCADE LAKE. ORCAS ISLAND 


Orcas ISLAND was a busy place at the beginning 
ofthe*last decade of the Nineteenth century. By 1890 most of the 
desirable government land had been homesteaded and much of it 
had been cleared. The soil was virgin and productive and farmers 
were rewarded with magnificent crops. Fruit trees planted by the 
earlier settlers had done well and the Rev. S. R. S. Gray had formu- 
lated great plans for the orchard business and had induced many of 
his neighbors to plant orchards of commercial size and had stimu- 
lated the starting of nurseries to grow the trees required for further 
expansion of fruit growing. 


Orcas was known for its fine lambs, for pork and poultry and 
especially for grain and peas. Eight steamboats plied between the 
island and various mainland ports at one time, and all were busy. 
East Sound dock used to handle as many as 160,000 boxes of apples 
in a single season, and many were shipped from small docks nearby, 
which were established to handle the apple business from large or- 
chards. One of these was located about two miles from the head of 
East Sound and served the local orchards. 


4] 
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At about this time the hills of the island were covered with 
sheep. One ranch was credited with having more than 1,000 head. 
Almost every farm had at least a small flock. Also, many cattle 
were raised and there was a ready market for them in the growing 
cities of the mainland. Lime was being produced at several points 
in quantities and a thriving business was done in wood for fuel for 
the kilns and for the steamboats that carried island produce to the 
mainland. The principal shipping points were East Sound, West 
Sound and Orcas. 


The depression that started in 1891 and continued for sev- 
eral years checked, but did not kill the business of the island with 
the mainland. People had to eat and did, though not so well as 
formerly, perhaps, and the prosperity of Orcas was based on food- 
stuffs. So the market took most of the produce, though at prices 
that left the producers hard up. They were full of pluck, however, 
and battled their way out of the depression, which, so far as the 
Northwest was concerned, came to an end with the discovery of 
gold in Alaska in 1897. By 1900 Orcas had recovered and there fol- 
lowed a period of comparative prosperity, which got its jolt in the 


brief, but drastic bank panic of 1907. 


The ten years or so that intervened were good years in the 
community. East Sound, the largest village on the island, had at 
one time five stores. Its dock handled many thousands of tons of 
grain, potatoes and other produce and in the fall immense quantities 
of fruit. Property values were high, many new homes were built 
and a number of sub-divisions were laid out, though, it must be 
admitted, not many lots were sold. 


This was the period when the Sunday excursions from Seattle, 
Bellingham and other points flourished. Steamboats came in bring- 
ing hundreds of passengers who swarmed ashore, spent a few hours 
rambling about, raiding fruit orchards and gardens, climbed Mt. 
Constitution on foot, or perhaps chipped in and hired one of the 
several teams available and were driven to the top of the mountain. 
No one spent much money, but their number was large and the in- 
come derived from them was not to be despised, though they were 
regarded by most residents as a pest worse than tent caterpillars or 
cutworms. 
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It was this period, too, that saw the birth of the resort business, 
when Mrs. Mary Norton stitched together the tents that were the 
first beginnings of her resort that grew rapidly to become Norton’s 
Inn. Before that time there had been hotels at Olga, at the head of 
Cascade Lake, in East Sound and Orcas, but they were small and 
catered largely to transients and were scarcely a factor in caring 
for the summer visitors, who mostly came to camp. ‘There were 
hundreds of these each summer and favorite camping places were at 


Doe Bay, East Sound and West Sound. 


From 1885 to 1900, late comers had pushed back into valleys 
on the mountain sides in search of land and many small farms, and 
more particularly orchards, had been established in what would 
now be termed sub-marginal locations. Much labor was spent on 
these, which, while it helped to increase general prosperity, had the 
reverse effect on the proprietors. They had hoped to reap dividends 
from the fruit they had planted, but few of them ever harvested 
full crops. By the time the late planted orchards had come into 
productivity the fruit market was shrinking. 


It is to be regretted that no commercial statistics were kept in 
those days, for it would be interesting to know how the volume of 
business then compared with that of the present day, but in the rec- 
ollections of the old residents still living it was larger—much larger. 
This is probably true. One can see on all sides land now grown up 
with second growth or overrun with alder that fifty years ago was: 
under cultivation. There are remnants or orchards choked out in 
dense growth of forest trees, and crumbled cabins in localities from 
which every vestige of cultivation has vanished save perhaps, a few 
daffodils that maintain themselves among the weeds and brush, 
silent tokens of an attempt at civilization in a place where no perma- 
nent civilization was possible. 


A clue to the volume of business done can be had from the recol- 
lection of R. J. Dixon, who says that when he was a clerk in the 
West Sound store, then a co-operative, in 1921, it did a business of 
about $85,000 a year. According to other recollections this was 
long after it had passed the peak of its prosperity. The store at 
Orcas probably did much more and the several stores at East Sound 
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were still more prosperous. There can be little doubt that not only 
was there more activity on Orcas in 1900 than now, even though 
the cash income may not have been so large, owing to the vast dif- 
ference in prices. 


XI 


SMUGGLERS AND SMUGGLING 


SUNSET OVER WALDRON ISLAND 


Tue SAN JUAN ISLANDS are ideally located for 
smuggling. Lying so near to the shores of two countries where the 
prices of commodities are often much higher in one than the other, 
and where restrictions on such items as opium, liquor and China- 
men vary radically, there is every financial inducement to evade 
the customs regulations. Also the many islands, with innumerable 
coves, bays, inlets and narrow channels afford wonderful opportun- 
ities for that game of hide and seek that smugglers and customs men 
play with zest. 


While San Juan Island was occupied by the joint forces of the 
United States and the colony of Vancouver’s Island no customs 
duties were collected in the islands. Wool was cheap in Canada and 
comparatively high in the States and lots of it came across the bor- 
der through this hole in the fence. Ostensibly it was wool raised 
on San Juan Island, where sheep were the most productive ever 
known. It is related that one sheep rancher with a hundred head 
shipped to the Port Townsend market in a single year more than 
thirty tons of wool. 
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Of course the customs authorities knew that the wool was 
bought on Vancouver Island at 10 or 12 cents a pound and sold in 
Port Townsend for around 30 cents, but there was nothing they 
could do about it. 


When San Juan definitely came under the American flag on 
October 21, 1872, smuggling took on a more sinister aspect. Then 
the contraband changed to opium and Chinese. It was compara- 
tively easy to import opium from Chinese ports into Canada. The 
regulations were much more strict in America, so a business speed- 
ily developed in buying the drug on the Canadian side and slipping 
it across the line. It is said that the difference in price ranged as 
high as $45 on a can that cost $15 in Canada. This was too great 
a temptation to be resisted. 


The most famous of the smugglers was Lawrence Kelly, an 
Irishman who is first noted in the annals of Seattle in 1872. He 
went from there to Guemes Island, where he located and in 1877 
married Miss Lizzie Kotz. Later he moved to Sinclair Island in the 
San Juan group, and it was then that the smuggling game claimed 
him for its own. 


Many years ago the writer had a long talk with the late Frank 
Sexton, of Friday Harbor, who knew Kelly well. From him he 
gleaned the information that Kelly was a sailor who landed in New 
Orleans at the outbreak of the Civil War and as he had once served 
an enlistment in the British Army was welcomed enthusiastically 
He joined the famous Louisiana Tigers and fought through the war. 
His activities during the next seven years are shrouded in oblivion, 
but they were probably not without adventures. Shortly after he 
located on Sinclair Island he was suspected of helping freight and 
passengers to find their way from Canada to the United States with- 
out passing through the customs house. 


After Kelly’s entrance into the running of contraband the cus- 
toms men had few dull moments. The standard fare for putting a 
Chinaman on the soil of the United States was $50. If the coast 
guard threatened, the boat simply put back to Vancouver Island and 
landed the unlucky Chinks there, telling them that they were now 
in the United States. Not even a Chinese could tell the difference on 
a dark night. 
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For years Kelly led the officers a merry chase. He was a skill- 
ful sailor, had one of the fastest sloops in the San Juans and knew 
every channel and reef. The local officers finally admitted them- 
selves defeated and asked for help. The Treasury department sent 
out a man from the East with a great reputation for running down 
smugglers, and at last Kelly was caught. He pleaded guilty in May, 
1909, and was sent to the Federal penitentiary on McNeil’s Island 
for a year. Qn his release he said that he would go straight the 
rest of his life, but he found the going tough and after many disap- 
pointments got in touch with the Daughters of the Confederacy 
and through their good offices was admitted to a Confederate Sol- 
diers’ Home in Louisiana where he ended his days. 


That is the outline of the career of Smuggler Kelly, the terror 
of all who did not know him in the San Juan Islands, and whose 
illicit operations, according to popular report, ranged from Hawaii 
to Alaska. Kelly was, according to those who knew him well, any- 
thing but the desperado that popular imagination pictured him. 
Mr. Sexton insisted that he was a likeable man and doubted all 
the stories of his having thrown Chinese passengers overboard in 
weighted wool sacks when hard pressed by the customs men. He 
said that Kelly emphatically denied having ever drowned any of 
his human contraband. Kelly was a consummate clam chowder 
maker and loved to demonstrate his skill to an appreciative gather- 
ing. He took good care of his family and was fond of a social session 
with his cronies. 


Smuggling he regarded as a contest of wits with the authorities 
and when he was finally caught “took his medicine” and served his 
time. He had made his living and had a lot of fun during the twenty 
years that he had played the game. 


Another famous smuggler was Victor McConnell, for whom Mc- 
Connell’s Island is named. His specialty was Chinese, but he 
handled other contraband as occasion arose. He operated a fast 
boat and had the reputation of knowing local waters almost as well 
as Kelly did. He is said to be living still and running a filling sta- 
tion in the vicinity of Seattle. 


The customs authorities in the early days were rather pathetic- 
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ally equipped to catch smugglers. At first they had only rowboats 
in which to run them down. ‘Their first power craft was a steam- 
propelled boat capable of a speed of about four miles an hour. She 
was known to those she was supposed to run down and catch as the 
“Black Pup.” In later years speedier boats were obtained and one 
of these was lured onto Parker’s reef between Orcas and Sucia islands 
and wrecked. 


With the advent of national Prohibition ordinary smuggling 
gave way to rum running. The Canadian authorities evidently had 
little sympathy for our “noble experiment” and it was comparatively 
easy to buy cargoes of liquor north of the line. Getting them 
safely across, however, was another matter. By this time the Coast 
Guard was equipped with fast, well-armed vessels and had plenty 
of men. The rum runners had speedy vessels, too, and all the 
islands were used in the game. Orcas had dozens of landing places. 
At one time a cache of liquor was hidden on the Moultray place at 
Doe Bay and was found by someone who had not hidden it. When 
the owners came to take it away they had been anticipated. 


Most of the rum running was done in conjunction with a big 
liquor ring in Seattle and many of the men engaged in it were little 
more than paid employes. It was an industry that flourished until 
the repeal of prohibition. Since that time there has been little 
smuggling by the way of Orcas. 


It is probable that most of the lurid stories of smuggling in 
earlier days are more than a little colored with imagination. It may 
be doubted that numbers of Chinese were thrown overboard to 
drown, but it is certain that lots of opium was brought into the 
country by way of Orcas and wool was for many years a favorite 
cargo of the smugglers with possibly some jewels and other mer- 
chandise of high value and small bulk entered by the same route, 
since the natural facilities were advantageous and there were many 
men in the islands who were not afraid to take a chance. But 
those were the good old days and most of those who were actors 
in the drama of contraband have passed from the stage forever. 


XII 


THE VILLAGE OF EAST SOUND 


VILLAGE OF EAST SOUND 


Tue FIRST white settler at East Sound was, prob- 
ably, Charles W. Shattuck. He was certainly the first merchant and 
postmaster in East Sound. He probably settled there in 1860 or ’61, 
though he might well have been on Orcas Island a year or two earlier, 
as he went back and forth between the Canadian gold fields and 
California. 


Shattuck was a forty-niner. He was six months on the way 
from his home in Michigan to California, travelling by ox team. 
In California he engaged in packing rather than in mining, and in 
1858 when gold was discovered in the Fraser valley he joined the 
rush to the new diggings. He spent the summer along the Fraser 
river and in the Caribou district, returning to California in the win- 
ter and in so doing passed over Orcas Island on his way to and 
from the mouth of the Fraser River. 


One fall he turned homeward broke and stopped in what is now 
Bellingham to work in a coal mine. The mine got on fire and a 
creek was turned into it, which put out the fire but ruined the mine. 
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For want of something better to do he crossed over to Orcas and 
hunted deer. His home was a tent on the beach. He sold the deer 
hides and meat to traders in Victoria. A few elk still roamed the 
island and the last one was killed in his time. Wolves were also 
still to be found on Lopez. It is quite likely that wolves had been 
on Orcas when the first white men came, but there is no tradition 
of them. 


Deer were abundant not only in 1860 but many years later. 
Shattuck was quite satisfied with the life of a hunter on Orcas and 
never went back to mining in the Caribou. He built a cabin near 
where Outlook Inn now stands and became a squatter. When the 
government survey was completed he proved up on a claim that 
had as its eastern boundary what is now the North Beach road and 
ran to East Sound on the south. It was on this claim that he built 
the first store and postoffice, which building still stands as the 
central part of Outlook Inn. Mike Adams, another forty-niner, 
came to East Sound about the same time as Shattuck. 


In 1870 Daniel McLaughlin and Robert Cains opened up a 
lime quarry on the east side of East Sound, about three miles from 
the village of East Sound. It was the first lime quarry on Orcas 
Island and was called Langdon’s, though nobody can now say 
whence came the name. Ephriam Langell, a native of Pictou County, 
Nova Scotia and also a gold miner in the Caribou, heard of the 
quarry and decided to quit gold mining and go to work in the new 
venture. This was in 1871. 


Langell worked at Langdon’s for several years and while there 
married Rosa Houp, a girl from Victoria, B. C. Their first child 
was born at Langdon’s, a daughter who was named Belle. She was 
the first white child born on the island. Two sons, William and 
Nova were also born to the Langells before they moved to East 
Sound and settled on a tract of land along Crescent Beach. Their 
claim ran westward to join the Shattuck claim and northward to a 
point somewhat beyond the Mt. Baker road. ‘This site had been 
located on by a French Canadian named Iotte, from whom the Lang- 
ells bought a relinquishment. Iotte was a trapper who came to 
Orcas to take furs which he sold to the Hudson Bay Company’s post 
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on San Juan Island. Several other trappers settled, or squatted, on 
the island, most of them on the western end. 


Iotte had built a house of wide cedar lumber on the claim, and 
made other small improvements. ‘This house was later replaced by 
the one that is still standing and in which Ephriam Langell and 
his wife lived until their deaths. 


Another settler was Peter Gerard, who was succeeded by Sam 
Brown and afterwards by Matt and Frank Albright, but none of 
them stayed for long. Enoch May settled northeast of Crescent 
Beach and became the first mail carrier between East Sound and 


Waldron Island. 


In the meantime Charles Shattuck had married an Indian 
woman and built a store. This was the first store in that part of 
the island. On March 2, 1877, the Postoffice Department author- 
ized an office at East Sound and Mr. Shattuck was appointed post- 
master. Above the store and postoffice was a dance hall, while the 
family living quarters were back of the store. 


In 1887 Mr. Shattuck sold his business to Walter Sutherland 
and with a schooner load of lumber started to build a house on land 
that he had reserved. Mr. Sutherland, who was an elderly man, was 
joined in a year or so by his son Luther, who added to the building 
and turned it into a hotel. Previous to that Mr. and Mrs. J. N. 
Fry had operated a log and frame hotel on the Sound View resort 
property. Part of the old building was still standing in 1946. This 
was the first hotel on the island. 


Before selling his homestead, Mr. Shattuck deeded a lot to the 
Protestant Episcopal congregation and shortly thereafter another to 
the Methodist congregation. Emmanuel church was built in 1885, 
by Michael S. Donahue, from plans prepared by Rev. S. R. S. Gray, 
and was consecrated on December 13, 1885, by the Rt. Rev. John 
Adams Paddock, missionary bishop of Washington. Rev. Mr. Gray 
was its first minister, although at that time he had not taken orders. 
Within a year he had been ordained into the priesthood and served 
as rector until 1893. 


Sidney R. S. Gray was, in many respects, one of the most re- 
markable men in the early days on Orcas Island. He was an English- 
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man and came to the island while still a young man. He organized 
an Episcopalian congregation and started to make East Sound into 
a model English village. Shortly after he came to East Sound he 
went to board with the Peter Bostian family at West Beach and 
taught school in East Sound. ‘The first schoolhouse was built on 
land belonging to Ephraim Langell opposite the present Karl Temp- 
lin home. It was built of materials and by labor contributed by the 
parents of the district. 


In time Mr. Gray was joined by Mrs. Gray, a refined woman, 
who took her place as the rector’s wife in a backwoods village with 
grace and understanding. Nobody knew then, and not until long 
after, when she and her husband had moved to Illinois, that she 
was the daughter of the reigning duke of Mecklinberg-Schwerin. 
She had met Mr. Gray, presumably while traveling in England, they 
had fallen deeply in love and married without the consent of her 
parents. For this she was disinherited. It is also said that the 
Gray family was angry with their son for marrying a “foreigner.” 


In 1886 the Methodist congregation employed Peter Bostian 
to build a church. The first pastor was Rev. John Tennant, who 
was partially of Indian blood and who had an Indian wife. Mrs. 
Tennant was, in the words of one who was a member of her hus- 
band’s congregation, “a good, Christian woman,” and no racial 
barrier was raised against her. 


In the meantime the population of Orcas Island had been 
growing and East Sound shared in this prosperity. Shortly after 
1890 the village had a hotel, two churches and five stores, the latter 
being two grocery stores owned by John Sutherland and F. C. 
Harper, a drug store owned by F. S. Barton, a hardware store 
owned by William Gilliland and a dry good store owned by a Mr. 
Bingham. 

Now it has Templin’s newly-built modern store, which replaced 
the picturesque institution that gradually grew through half a cen- 
tury from a small cigar and candy store to a general emporium; 
Lines’ photo and gift shop, Weber’s electrical shop, Darvill’s book, 
gift, and rare print shop, Bruns’ gift shop, Gerard’s dry goods store, 
Burney’s cold storage plant and Porter’s and Purdue’s garages and 
the Bungalow Cafe. 
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Rev. Mr. Gray was a leader in promoting the growth of the 
village. He laid out an addition which he called the Village of 
DeHaro, which took in most of what is now known as Madrona 
Point. A new school was needed, so he bought the old one as a site 
for the rectory and a contract was let for the building of a new 
school, but until it was finished school was held in the public hall 
opposite the hotel, which is now the cottage occupied by the family 
of the late Fred Meyers as a summer home. This was built by 
Luther Sutherland and after he had turned the Shattuck store into 
the East Sound House. 


Rev. Mr. Gray built the rectory in 1889. It is still standing and 
is known as the Stowers house. It was while living there that Mr. 
Gray became interested in commercial fruit growing. E. V. Von 
Gohren had pioneered this industry on the island, but Mr. Gray was 
quick to see its possibilities and interested outside capital, with the 
result that two large orchards were established, one of them known 
as “The Fruit Farm,” and which is now owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred T. Darvill, who also conducts the law book and rare print 
shop in East Sound; the other on what is now the R. H. Anthony 
place. Local farmers also went in for fruit growing, especially 
apples, prunes and pears, and orchards were planted even in remote 
valleys in the mountains. 


At one time seven steamboats made regular trips between 
Orcas Island and Bellingham, Seattle and Port Townsend. They 
loaded apples at Olga, East Sound, Orcas, West Sound and Deer 
Harbor. East Sound shipped as many as 180,000 boxes of apples a 
year. Large shipments were also made from West Sound. 


Numerous busy towns were scattered along the shores of Wash- 
ington Sound and the easiest transportation to them was by water. 
Road-building was still primitive and only a little of the adjacent 
land had been cleared, so that farm produce from the mainland had 
to be hauled long distances over bad roads. This was to the advan- 
tage of Orcas and other islands of the San Juan group and the pro- 
duction of grain, livestock and other farm produce was stimulated 
by a ready market. 


A number of lime rock ledges were opened up and lumbering 
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flourished. Work was abundant and the island prospered from 
about 1890 until the panic of 1903. Lime quarries were opened at 
several places along the waterfront in and around East Sound. Not 
all of them were profitable, but they made work for awhile. Stone 
was being quarried on a large scale on Sucia Island and the em- 
ployes at one time numbered about seventy men, who came to 
East Sound to cash their checks and spend their wages. 


Excursion steamers came from Seattle, Bellingham and other 
points especially on Sundays in summer. The East Sound house 
was crowded throughout the vacation season and Landlord Suther- 
land served a dinner for 25 cents that was both excellent and abund- 
ant. His larder was stocked with venison and duck in season, and 
with pork, beef and chicken at all times and his garden furnished an 
endless amount of vegetables, while from cherry time in midsummer 
on through the apple season native fruits were abundant and ex- 
cellent. Even in those days Orcas Island strawberries were famous 
for quality, though they were grown largely for home use. 


In 1903 the former schoolhouse was built by Michael Dona- 
hue. At that time Orcas Island had no high school and the building 
was designed to accommodate the grade pupils of the village only. 
The first high school class graduated in 1922, 


From a time shortly after Orcas Island was settled it became 
popular as a vacation place. Every summer Crescent Beach was 
white with tents, but at first there were few resorts or even cabins 
to rent. The island’s three hotels had not more than forty rooms. 
People found quarters in various places and when they couldn’t 
find any, roughed it in the open. The frequent boat excursions 
brought thousands to the island every year and many of these 
wanted to visit the summit of Mt. Constitution, from which one of 
the grandest scenic views in the world can be observed every clear 
day. The only road to the summit was from Olga and East Sound 
was jealous of Olga’s advantage. George Gandy, who owned what is 
now Waldheim, and who built the lodge there, organized the Citi- 
zens’ Improvement Club, and in 1910 this organization undertook 
to build a wagon road up the mountain. In the spirit of the times 
no appeal was made to the county or state for funds. The villagers 
set out to raise the money and do the work themselves. In 1911 
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the road was finished at a cost of more than $4,000. The money 
was raised by shows, dances and suppers, mostly planned by Miss 
Jessie C. Templin, and by contributions. The greater part of the 
labor was also contributed. A cook tent was maintained along 
the right-of-way, which followed largely a foot trail, and in it the 
volunteer workers were fed on food either contributed or bought 
with contributed funds. Arthur Langell laid out the road and 
bossed the job the first year. Ed F. Templin took over the next 
summer. 


When finished in the summer of 1912 the road was strictly a 
horse and buggy one, though in 1912 Karl Rilling and Arthur Lang- 
ell did drive a Model T Ford to the top, but the car was practically 
a wreck when it got back to the highway. One other car, piloted by 
Sam Buck, made the trip several years later, but it also was worn 
out when it reached the foot of the mountain. Now cars make the 
run to the summit in a few minutes, but they take the road from 
Cascade lake, built at the expense of Robert Moran. 


In 1912, and for a number of years after, several men did a busi- 
ness in taking visitors to the top of the mountain in wagons. These 
included William Langell, Zim Verrier, George Sutherland and Jake 
Cramer. It was a hard, slow trip, but the reward was worth it if 
the day was clear and there is no doubt that the road brought many 
visitors to the island. 


The panic of 1907 was the beginning of the decline of Orcas 
Island and of East Sound. Many contributing causes combined to 
slow down the economic life of the island. Mainland transportation 
improved with the building of better roads; fruit consumption fell 
off during the panic years and Eastern Washington’s fruit came into 
competition with the Orcas crop. The growers in Eastern Washing- 
ton sprayed their trees, graded their fruit, organized their market- 
ing facilities and gradually edged Orcas Island out of the picture. 
As the fruit shipments dwindled transportation deteriorated, popu- 
lation shrunk and business dried up. The five stores in the village 
were eventually reduced to one. 


Orcas Island turned toward the resort business and gradually 
the island came to depend more and more on vacation trade. Ma- 
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drona Inn and Waldheim were the original resorts in East Sound. 
Later Sound View and Crescent Beach were added, then Buckhorn 
Lodge Onaway Beach (now Glenwood Inn), Cramer & Kertis West 
Beach Resort and Beach Haven. Orcas Island was on its way to 
truly become “The Vacation Land Complete.” 


XIII 


SETTLEMENT AT OLGA 


NORTH END OF EAST SOUND 


\ \ ILLIAM M. MOORE was the first settler in 
Olga. He was, so far as known, the first on that end of the island. 
He squatted on the farm still owned, in part, by his son, William, in 
1860. It is less than a mile east of the postoffice in Olga. He was a 
native of South Carolina and had sailed around the Horn to Califor- 
nia in the early gold rush days. When the gold strike was made on 
the Fraser River he joined the exodus of California miners to new 
fields and touched at Orcas Island on the trip. It is supposed that 
he made the journey to and up the Fraser River by boat from some 
point on the mainland adjoining Puget Sound. At any rate, he 
knew the island and when he tired of the Fraser he returned here 
and built a cabin. 


At that time the San Juan Islands were claimed by both the 
United States and the Province of Vancouver’s Island. No land 
titles were granted by either government and there was not very 
much encouragement for settlers. Such as rushed into the islands 
to strengthen the American party went on to San Juan. There 1s a 
record of thirty Americans squatting on San Juan Island in 1859. 
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Moore used to tell that when he located his place he had only two 
white neighbors on Orcas. 


Later Sherman Jones located on what is now known as the Cline 
place and a man named Pearson squatted on a quarter section that 
he afterwards sold to John H. Bowman, who proved up on it in 
1879. It was for him that Bowman’s Creek, the little stream that 
flowed out of Mountain Lake, was named. 


In June, 1873, John W. Gray sold a shingle mill that he had 
operated in Skagit County and came to Olga, where he located. 
Here he was joined later by John L. Morrison, a Forty-niner who 
figured prominently in the early history of Oregon and who sailed 
from Portland to Skagit County in 1865, where he met Gray and 
the two became fast friends. He joined Gray at Olga and helped 
build the house which is still standing on the Gray place and which 
was built from lumber which he and Gray whipsawed from trees 
on the place. This house is notable for the meticulous craftsman- 
ship, which includes a mantel dressed and beaded, and ceiling, 
wainscoting and moulding, all worked out by hand. 


In “Men of Champoeg,” by Caroline C. Dobbs, Morrison’s 
history is sketched and the author says of him, “although unmar- 
ried he cherished a great affection for the Gray family and named 
one of the little girls Florence Nightingale. About 1879 Morrison 
evidently took up a homestead on Shaw Island and built there for 
himself a log cabin which is still standing. Morrison died December 
22, 1899. His funeral was conducted by the Masons and he is buried 
in Lot 123 in the Valley Presbyterian cemetery, Friday Harbor.” 


John Gray is said to have been from Virginia and was a man 
of good education. He had been a miner in California, from where 
he drifted into the far Northwest and where he married an Indian 
woman. The story of that romance is worth retelling. Gray was 
camping on an island, presumably one of the Queen Charlotte group, 
when he noticed a canoe drifting at some distance off shore. He 
went in pursuit of it and when he came alongside he found a young 
Haida woman lying in it bathed in her own blood. Finding that 
she was still living he hurried her ashore and applied such first aid 
as was possible. She recovered and he learned from her that she 
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was the daughter of a Haida chief, that the entire tribe, including 
her parents, had died of smallpox and that in her loneliness and 
grief she had paddled out to sea and cut her own throat. She was 
a beautiful girl, by the standards of any race, and Gray married 
her as soon as she was restored to health, and they came back to 
Orcas, finally locating in Olga, where they both died. 


Mrs. Gray was a good wife, a devoted mother and a kind 
neighbor, but she was never able to speak above a loud whisper on 
account of injuries to her vocal organs when she attempted to kill 
herself. But she was not forgotten by her people. Periodically as 
long as she lived, Haida Indians came to Olga in their great war 
canoes to pay her ceremonial calls because she was a chief’s daugh- 
ter. 


After Moore located at Olga came other settlers, a man named 
Hogan, Bill Empech, a man named Teeters, who located on what 
is now the Loomis place, Mr. Robertson, Jack Snowden, and about 
1888, John Ohlert, who built the store and dance hall that after- 
wards was remodeled into a hotel by C. D. Rice. On March 3, 1890, 
Hibbard Stone was appointed the first postmaster at Olga. 


Jeff Moore had worked in the store and finally leased it, but 
about 1908 Ohlert sold the building to Rice and Moore refused a 
renewal of his lease, moved to Dolphin Bay, across the sound from 
Rosario, and opened a store there. Extensive logging operations 
were going on there and the store received much patronage from 
Rosario, then employing a large number of workmen under the own- 
ership of Robert Moran. Moore was appointed postmaster at Dol- 
phin Bay on December 24, 1908, and continued postmaster until he 
returned to Olga when G. M. Martin was appointed to succeed him. 
The office was discontinued December 31, 1924. 


After Rice bought the first store, Anthony Ohlert, brother of 
John, built a second store across the street and operated it for a 
number of years. It passed through several hands and it was here 
that Duncan Bowers committed suicide, by shooting, in the early 
thirties. 


Olga and vicinity had at least two tragedies in addition to the 
Bowers suicide. A man named Sluyder seated himself on a box of 
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blasting powder at Deer Point, near the present home of Dr. Sea- 
bury, and exploded it. All that was ever found of his remains could 
have been put in a match box. And Tom Robinson, while drunk 
and probably insane, shot to death his neighbor Jack Hand. He was 
sent to the penitentiary and died there. 


C. D. Rice, who transformed the store and dance hall into a 
hotel, was a Bellingham man and was instrumental in bringing a 
number of people from that city to Olga, where they bought prop- 
erty and built summer homes. The place is still popular with people 
from that city. It has always been a quiet, peaceful village and is 
distinguished by being the first on the island to have a public water 
system. This came to it largely through the largess of Robert 
Moran, who not only shared his right to the water from Mountain 
Lake with the water district of Olga, but helped install the pipe 
line. 


The water right was bought by Mr. Moran from Andrew New- 
hall and the Cascade Lumber Company. Newhall had been a dis- 
tinguished resident of Olga in the Eighties. He had a shingle, 
stave and bolt mill near the head of Cascade Bay and operated it 
by water power from Bowman Creek. When he moved to Rosario 
he turned the water through an artificial channel from Stockade Bay 
to Cascade Lake, from whence he drew it into his pipeline to the saw- 
mill he built at Rosario. 


Olga has the distinction of being the place of origin of the Red 
Gravenstein apple which C. F. Cunningham discovered growing on 
a sport branch on a tree on his orchard. Only one branch bore the 
highly colored fruit, which otherwise was like the original variety. 
He propagated it by grafting, but supplied nurseries in Washington 
and Oregon with scions and they built up a big business in the 
newer variety of a fall apple that has long been a favorite in the 
Northwest. 


XIV 


ORCAS PIONEERS 


LOOKING SOUTH FROM EAST SOUND VILLAGE 


W HILE ORCAS may not have a claim to the first 
white settler on the island, it surely had—in its vicinity—the first 
store and the first postoffice. Paul K. Hubbs opened a trading post 
on Grindstone Bay, and while most of his customers were Indians, 
he did have some whites among those who depended upon him for 
such supplies as they could not produce by their own labor. The 
date this store was opened is not a matter of record, but Allan and 
John Robinson had Hubbs among the customers of their trading 
schooner running out of Victoria, and they gave up trading and 
settled on a tract of land in Crow Valley in 1869, so the Hubbs 
store must have been in existence before that date. Hubbs was ap- 
pointed the first justice of the peace on Orcas island in November 
1873, and a few months later Allan W. Robinson was appointed, 
evidently to succeed him, so that he probably closed his store and 
moved to San Juan Island in 1874. 


’ 


Stephen Sweeney, of San Juan, opened a store a little later than 
this on the bay to the west of Grindstone Bay and maintained it 
while he ran also first a trading schooner and later a steamboat. 
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The third store to be opened on the island was owned by Charles 
W. Shattuck and was located at East Sound. Mr. Shattuck was 
appointed postmaster at East Sound on March 2, 1877. But 
Joseph Gibson had been made postmaster at Orcas Island April 2, 
1873. The office was then located on what is now the Cadden place. 
Thus Orcas Island antedated East Sound as a postoffice by nearly 
four years. On November 2, 1898, the name was changed to Orcas. 


Among the early settlers at Orcas was Lars Brown, a gigantic 
Dane who there followed his trade of blacksmith. Brown had the 
reputation of being a woman-hater and it is said that the pioneer 
women of that part of the island, who were not timid souls by any 
means, refused to pass his cabin at night unless accompanied. Brown, 
it is said, had once been employed at the United States arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. At any rate, he was a skillful gunsmith 
and this drew many Indian customers to his shop. He could fix 
anything that was wrong with a gun. He was also skillful at repair- 
ing farm machinery; in short, he was an all-around mechanic in 
metal working. His customers of those days spoke of him as one of 
the best blacksmiths in the country, and many of them wondered 
why he had settled on Orcas island where the opportunities were 
strictly limited. He never took anyone into his confidence in this 
matter. He would not do work for a man he disliked. 


Brown was a central figure in the famous battle over dividing 
the school district, which was presided over by Ethan Allen, then 
county superintendent. One faction wanted a new school district. 
Another was opposed. It was decided to hold a meeting to discuss 
the matter and Allen was asked to come over from Waldron and act 
as chairman. He consulted Prosecuting Attorney King of Friday 
Harbor and was warned that bad feeling had carried over from a 
neighborhood fight about a road and was advised to go to his 
duties as presiding officer with a gun in his pocket. 


Brown got up to make a speech, which was mostly about the 
road. Charles Martin, who was of the other faction, interrupted 
Brown and hit him. Brown grabbed Martin around the neck and 
held him while a man named McKeever, who had been quietly 
whittling a stick, jumped up and began to beat Martin over the 
head with it. Not getting the results he wanted he ran out of the 
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schoolhouse and returned with a big fir limb with a knot on it. 
Martin’s head was gory before Chairman Allen could stop the fight 
with his pistol. 


Brown was not intimidated. “Others can shoot, too,” he said, 
and started home for his gun. By this time the schoolhouse was 
empty, the crowd having mostly gone out through the windows. 


Some years previous to this episode Brown had been the de- 
fendant in a murder trial held at Port Townsend. He was charged 
with shooting a neighbor through a door on which he was pounding 
to emphasize his demand for admission. Brown had as his counsel 
J. Hamilton Lewis, then a young Seattle attorney who had been 
admitted to practice in San Juan County and afterwards became 
a United States Senator from Illinois, and through his efforts, and 
it is said, because of the testimony of Allan Y. Robinson, was ac- 
quitted on the grounds of self-defense. It was his habit to take a 
plunge in the salt water near his cabin every morning, winter or 
summer. After his retirement, and when he was past 90 years of 
age, he admitted that the cold baths were a mistake. “If I hadn’t 
done that,” he said, “I might be a pretty good man yet.” 


The store at Orcas was built by W. E. Sutherland, Scotch by 
race and Canadian by nationality, in 1885. It was two stories, 30 
by 60 feet. He built the dock largely so that steam boats could 
take on wood for fuel at Orcas, and quite an industry in that line 
was developed. About 1898 Constantine Van Moorhem came to 
Orcas and started to work for Mr. Sutherland. Later Sutherland 
built the Orcas Hotel and Mrs. Van Moorhem became its manager 
and continued to run it until her death. Since then it has been 
under several managements, but remained in the Van Moorhem 
ownership until 1945, when it was sold to Mrs. Marjorie Jackson. 


The elder Mr. Van Moorhem took over the store and hotel 
when Mr. Sutherland died and his son, E. C. Van Moorhem con- 
tinued to operate it until his death on August 25, 1948. Not long 
after that on July 6, 1949 it was destroyed by fire and the estate 
sold the Union Oil business and store site on Orcas ferry dock to 
Robert Schoen and he in turn sold the store site to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert P. Sheehan, who built a fine new and thoroughly modern 
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store which they operate. Mrs. E. C. Van Moorhem still owns and 
operates Van’s Cottages. 


Orcas also has the only barber shop on the island presided over 


by Mrs. Jack Cadden. 


Records in the County Superintendent’s office dated previous 
to 1878 are missing, presumably having been destroyed by fire, but 
it is quite evident from the entries after that date in the superintend- 
ent’s record book that the school at Orcas was the third established 
on the island and was in operation before 1878. 


Orcas pioneers included George W. Myers, a German and an 
early and successful orchardist, who sold his fruit ranch to Conrad 
W. Boede, who had worked for him since he was 16 years of age. 
This was in 1919 and Boede operated it commercially until 1940, and 
still owns it. He planted two acres of Red Gravenstein apples, the 
only orchard of this variety on the island; F. J. Reddig, a carpenter 
who built many of the older houses in the vicinity; and the Kepler 
family, who had one of the earliest nurseries for fruit trees on the 
island. 


XV 


WEST SOUND’S EARLY INHABITANTS 


NEAR CAMP ORKILA 


West SOUND not only has the distinction of being 
one of the first places on the island to attract permanent white 
settlers, but it was also the scene of the last big Indian battle—or 
perhaps massacre would be the more correct name for the slaugh- 
ter that took place there in 1858. The bay near which the fight took 
place is still called Massacre Bay and lies less than half a mile west 
of the present store building. The pioneer, now recalled only as 
“Old Deshau,” who came to the district about 1855, was in the 
vicinity the night that the fierce Northern Indians surprised a large 
camp of Lummis on the beach, but wisely kept out of sight and 
hearing until the invaders had left. He then stole down to the 
beach for a look and reported that it was strewn with the dead, 
which he estimated numbered more than a hundred. 


This was the last of the big raids made on the local Indians by 
invaders from British Columbia. It is supposed that the slaughter 
was perpetrated by the Stikeen tribe, though Haidas also raided 
these islands at times. At any rate no more hostile warriors from 
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Canada came to disturb the peace of Orcas Island. White men, 
were getting too plentiful. 


There was quite an influx of whites, some of them trappers, 
between 1855 and 1860. Among them were Joe Bull, a man named 
Miller, Peter Forchette and Mrs. Verrier. ‘They squatted on claims 
from Crow Valley to a point far west of Massacre Bay. A little 
later came Samuel Truworthy and James Clark. They constituted 
a self-contained community at first, drawing only lightly on the 
Hudson Bay post on San Juan Island. Most of their food and 
clothing was produced on their little clearings in the forest. 


It was not until 1891 that West Sound put on an air of pro- 
gressiveness by getting a store. In that year O. H. Smaby, a native 
of lowa, came to the place and built a small store on the hillside 
above the location of the present highway. On May 12, 1892, he 
was appointed postmaster, the first in that district. 


This store had an interesting history. When Mr. Smaby want- 
ed to sell out, a number of patrons, under the inspiration of Harry 
Walrath, decided to organize a co-operative store under the fa- 
mous Roachdale plan, which had swept England during recent years. 
This they proceeded to do and the transfer of the property was made. 
The store had a number of managers but continued under the own- 
ership of the co-operative, which was known as the Western Trad- 
ing Company, until 1930, when its financial difficulties came to a 
head and it was sold to F. H. Boddington, since which time it has 
been under the competent management of Mrs. Boddington. Dur- 
ing its first years as a co-operative it did a big business, shipping 
large quantities of fruit, grain, livestock and other farm produce to 
the cities of the mainland. It was the only co-operative retail store 
ever organized on the island. The store building erected by the 
co-operative adjoining the dock was burned in 1951 and Mrs. Bod- 
dington opened a new store in a building on the upper side of the 
road. 


In 1897 W. H. Dexter came to West Sound and built the West 
Sound House, which he and his wife operated as a hotel for a number 
of years. He also catered to campers and had boats to rent. 


The village also had an Episcopalian church which was built 
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about 1895 and which at first had a considerable congregation. 
After many years the congregation fell away and the church was 
closed and about 1924 it burned to the ground. It was on the upper 
side of the highway leading to Deer Harbor and adjoining the Tom 
Williams place. 


About 1905 the Chase Brothers, Frank, Allan, and John, put 
up a sawmill and for a number of years did a large business produc- 
ing a good grade of lumber which they shipped in scows handled by 
their towing boat, the Hermosa, which they built. The mill was 
finally bought by Bill Williams, who owned it when it was burned to 
the ground in 1924. Its loss was a severe blow to the community, 
as it had given employment to a number of men. 


The village also had another institution, the only one of its 
kind on the island, in the shape of a lodge of the Maccabees, which 
developed to the point where it had its own hall, the building at 
the corner opposite the present store, and which was later the loca- 
tion of an unfortunate freezing plant. ‘This latter enterprise was 
eagerly welcomed by the islanders, but it proved unprofitable and 
closed after a couple of years’ struggle against adverse conditions. 


Mrs. May Gerard, of East Sound, bought the building and in 
1951 opened Rockycrest, a drygoods and notion store in it. She 
built up a nice business but in the summer of 1953 moved the busi- 
ness to East Sound, where the opportunities were larger. 


West Sound’s first school was held in a dwelling house on the 
Hall place. The second was in a schoolhouse built on a lot leased 
from the Walrath family near Boede’s Corner, and the third was the 
one still standing, but unused since the consolidation of the island’s 
schools has been completed. It is now owned and occupied by the 
American Legion. In the records of the county superintendent’s 
office is the authorization of District No. 23, at West Sound, in 
which C. W. Freel, Mr. Belleisle and William Nichols were named 
as directors and W. O. Clark as clerk. This was dated September 
17, 1898. 


In later years the Chalmers family was prominent in the com- 
munity. Of British origin, the two Chalmers brothers came to 


Orcas Island in 1891 and were followed by their father, A. Chalmers, 
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two years later. All three bought land in the vicinity and were 
considered progressive farmers. A. Murray Chalmers and Estyn 
M. Chalmers, the sons, were owners of large ranches, as ranches go 
on Orcas Island. ‘The latter had, at one time, a herd of 75 cattle 
and was the largest patron of Templin’s Creamery at East Sound. 


XVI 


THE STORY OF DEER HARBOR 


Sat Fake i Wat Be es 
ORCAS ISLAND DEER 


Lous CAYOU was the first white man to make a 
permanent settlement in the Deer Harbor region. He also claimed 
to be the first white man to cross the Rocky mountains, but this, 
of course, is disproven. He was a native of Kentucky. 


Cayou, together with three other trappers named Gerard, Moore 
and Bradshaw, came to Orcas in 1852 to shoot venison and take 
furs for the newly established Hudson’s Bay post on San Juan 
Island and built for themselves a primitive cabin on the western ex- 
tremity of the island. Cayou remained after shooting and trap- 
ping became unprofitable and took over the management of the 
Hudson Bay cattle and sheep on Orcas, which were numerous. He 
married an Indian wife and squatted on the claim where the cabin 
was built. Unlike most of his neighbors he choose a Lummi woman 
instead of a Canadian. She bore him several children, one of whom, 
Henry, became a prominent citizen of Orcas, was county commis- 
sioner, became a large operator of fish traps, built a fish cannery in 
1914 and operated it for a number of years and built and occupied 
one of the finest houses in that part of the island. When Wash- 
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ington legislated fish traps out of existence he sold his Deer Harbor 
home and moved to Oregon. In 1951 he returned to Washington, 
bought a fine beach property on Lopez and moved many truck 
loads of beautiful perennials and flowering shrubs to his new home. 
Well past 80 he is still active, not only in fishing but in other in- 
dustries as well. 


A tale reminiscent of the days when life on Orcas was not all 
peaceful was told by Kirk McLachlan when a small boy. A man 
who gave his name as George Hall came to the McLachlan place in 
a canoe and told young Kirk that he had narrowly escaped being 
killed by Indians at Deer Harbor. He and a companion were camp- 
ing there when they saw war canoes filled with Northern Indians 
approaching. Hall seized his gun and called to his companion to 
hide in the woods, but the companion laughed and said that the 
Indians wouldn’t hurt anyone. Hall didn’t think so and continued 
his flight. His partner stayed to greet the Indians and was promptly 
shot and scalped. Hall hid in the woods until the invaders left 
and then made his way to San Juan Island. 


Kirk McLachlan’s father, R. K. McLachlan, was an early set- 
tler in the Deer Harbor community, coming there in 1887. William 
Cadwell had proceded him by five years. Another pioneer was O. T. 
Loos, who came to Deer Harbor in 1888, and still another was a 
man named Nichols, who was the original settler on the Weddle 
place. 


The beautiful setting and the fertile soil of the district attracted 
many settlers after 1887 and the population increased rapidly, but it 
was not until 1891 that the neighborhood decided to have a school 
of its own. John Hellen, County Superintendent, authorized the 
setting up of District No. 16 on February 16, 1891. It was to in- 
clude the neighboring islands of Crane and Jones. R. K. McLach- 
lan, Louis Cayou and W. A. Wakefield were appointed directors 
and O. TI. Loos was named clerk. The directors decided to build a 
box-type of schoolhouse, 16x28 feet in size, and appointed Mr. 
Loos a committee of one to raise money for the materials. He was 
successful in collecting $80. A lot was acquired from E. Barnes 
and the construction work was done by donated labor. All this 
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took so much time, however, that school did not open until October 
2, 1892. Joseph Harrison, brother of Ben Harrison, long a resident 
of the island, and who was here on a visit from Wisconsin, was the 
first teacher, at a salary of $50 a month. The term lasted three 
months. Before this Mrs. O. T. Loos had taught a school tn her 
home. 


Mr. Harrison was well paid as compared with the teachers of 
a few years earlier. In 1881 the average salary of teachers in the 
county was, according to records in the County Superintendent’s 
office, $30 a month, and the average length of the school term was 
three and one-half months. In 1889 Ella Kepler taught the school 
at Olga for $35 a month. 


In the Nineties people were living even on the heights of Turtle- 
back Mountain and pupils walked from there to school. About 
this time the school had eighty pupils and the district was forced to 
build a larger schoolhouse. But later the school population dwin- 
dled to such a small number that it was not worth while to maintain 
a separate school. The second and larger school was sold to the 
Community Club when school consolidation went into effect on 
Orcas Island, and 1s still headquarters for the active and invaluable 
organization, which is truly representative of the community. 


J. T. Stroud opened the first store in Deer Harbor in 1892. The 
Norton family opened the first resort on the island. They were 
Canadians and came to the island to farm, but in 1910 some Seattle 
school teachers on the island for the vacation, fell in love with the 
Norton place and persuaded Mrs. Norton to give them board. The 
next year they wanted to return and bring some friends with them 
and by the third year Mrs. Norton found herself launched in the 
resort business. The resort is still one of the largest and best on 
the island. The dance hall erected by the Nortons was popular 
until about 1941, when it was closed for several years but was re- 
opened and much improved and is now highly popular. William 
Norton operated the Deer Harbor store for many years but it 1s 
now in the hands of his son, Richard. 


The Island Lime Company began operations in 1900 and a year 
later was producing at the rate of 25,000 barrels of high grade lime 
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per year. Much of its product was shipped to San Francisco and 
Hawaii. 


Deer Harbor has the only fish cannery on the island, which was 
built in 1914 by Henry Cayou. A few years later William Norton 
built another cannery at Deer Harbor, but it was torn down after 
a few years of operation. ‘The Western Fisheries also built a can- 
nery on the property now owned by The Four Winds Girls’ Camp 
in 1918, but it burned in 1920. 


The Four Winds Camp is open every summer for girls of well- 
to-do families and the neighboring Boys’ Camp, under the same 
management, is the only other summer camp on the island, with 
the exception of Camp Orkila, on the North Shore, which is owned 
and operated by the Y. M. C. A. of Seattle. 


In its earlier days the accommodations were rather primitive, 
but many improvements were put in since the war and in 1953 a 
magnificent lounge was built under the supervision of Merton 
Christianson, an island resident, and dedicated with elaborate cere- 
monies and in the presence of many people from Seattle. The camp 
has accommodations for around 150 boys and is open for about ten 
weeks each summer. The average camp period is two weeks. 


The sawmill built and owned by Norton and Thompson started 
to cut timber in the summer of 1946. It is a well equipped small 
mill and is an asset to this community. 


Deer Harbor now has a second store, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Lehmann. The postoffice was established January 14, 1893, 
with James T. Stroud as postmaster. With the exception of the 
postoffice at Dolphin, now discontinued, it was the latest established 


on the island. Dolphin was established December 24, 1908. 


XVII 


EARLY DAYS IN DOE BAY 


RESTLESS WATERS, ORCAS iSLAND 


Th Kk FIRST settlers in Doe Bay were John G. Vier- 
eck and Henry Legbandt. Both were Germans and they came to 
Orcas Island in 1871. Viereck had first choice of a homestead site 
and chose wisely. His tract covered the location of the store and 
Twin Cedars resort and ran approximately along the line of the 
county road to where it turns toward Point Lawrence. Henry Leg- 
bandt located his claim to the west of the Viereck property. There 
they remained practically monarchs of all they surveyed until 1881, 
when Henry Legbandt’s younger brother, John Peter Legbandt, 
came out from Germany to locate. He thus became the third set- 
tler in the Doe Bay district. 


John Viereck had been employed on the mainland before com- 
ing to Orcas but Henry Legbandt was a sailor who deserted his 
ship at the mouth of the Fraser river, stole an Indian canoe and 
with one companion paddled to Whatcom and later came to Orcas 
Island. He did not marry until late in life, but Viereck found a 
wife among the Northern Indians who frequently came to the islands 
to hunt, fish and gather seaweed. 
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According to John P. Legbandt, most of the Indian wives of the 
early settlers on the island were from Canadian tribes, and he al- 
ways maintained that they were good wives. “When my wife ar- 
rived from Germany in 1883,” he is quoted as saying, “she was the 
only white woman between Point Lawrence and East Sound. Mrs. 
Viereck could not have been more kind to her own daughter than 
she was to this stranger. She showed her how to adapt herself to a 
way of living entirely new to her.” 


Mrs. Viereck is reported to have maintained a nice house and 
was very fond of flowers, with which her home was surrounded in 
summer. ‘The Vierecks prospered, raised a large family and built 
a substantial frame house to take the place of the log cabin in which 
they began housekeeping. 


The fourth settler in the district was Peter Morris, a French 
Canadian, who arrived several years after John Legbandt. He 
homesteaded what has been known in recent years as the Moultray 
place, and which is now owned by a group of men from Bellingham 
and Seattle who have built a number of nice houses on it. They 
are responsible for getting Mountain Lake water piped into Doe 
Bay and expect within a few years to have a colony of retired busi- 
ness and professional men established there on one of the best sites 
on the island. 


The first white child born in the Doe Bay settlement was Klaus 
Legbandt, who arrived on December 7, 1885. His mother, with her 
little daughter Katrina had joined her husband, John Legbandt, 
June 10, 1883, and thus Katrina was the first white child in the 
neighborhood. 


The four pioneers of Doe Bay prospered. Each lived first in a 
log cabin, which was later replaced by a frame building. The Vier- 
ecks built theirs in 1884, but had the misfortune to lose it by fire 
in 1899. The present house was built the same year. The Doe Bay 
School was built in 1894 and at one time had twenty-two pupils. 
The residents of the district built the school without outside help. 
They contributed money and labor. The school was located on 
land given for the purpose by John Legbandt. 


In the early days there were no roads on that part of the island 
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but trails to Olga and East Sound afforded facilities for travel by 
foot or horseback. All went to Friday Harbor or Sehome by row 
boat when they wanted to trade farm products for merchandise. 
When Charles W. Shattuck opened a store at East Sound and the 
Postoffice Department made him postmaster the Viereck boys used 
to carry the mail from East Sound to Doe Bay on foot, making the 
twenty-four mile round trip over a primitive trail. Doe Bay post- 
office was opened October 4, 1881, and John G. Viereck was the 
first postmaster. 


Anton Ohlert built the Doe Bay store in 1908. The first dock 
was built about two years later. It was a community enterprise. 
The Vierecks built a dance hall at about the same time and many 
parties came over from Bellingham to dance there. 


In 1890 William Marquart homesteaded the place now owned 
by Al Abrahamsen and at about the same time an Englishman 
named Paternoster filed on land that included the present Patton 
and Kindell places. The latter he sold to the Chalmers brothers 
who came out from England to go into the orchard business which 
was getting well under way in the early Nineties. They built a fine 
house, but the orchard did not pay and they abandoned it and the 
property was unoccupied for many years. Paternoster also sold 
part of his property to Major Patton, a Bellingham newspaper 
editor who made his summer home there. 


In 1892 Otis Culver, of Friday Harbor, bought the property 
from the state where Point Lawrence Lodge now stands. He built 
a large house on it which was occupied by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Culver, for many years. At about the same time the prop-. 
erty now known as Sea Acres was bought from the state and finally 
came into the hands of S. J. Craft, shoe merchant, of Bellingham, 
whose brother-in-law, George Burke, lived on it for nearly twenty 
years. Craft built a fish trap off his property which was highly 
profitable. 


Burke, who had followed the sea in his younger days, lived more 
or less as a recluse, wrote creditable verse which he never tried to 
publish and told excellent stories. Paternoster was an amateur artist 
who specialized in paintings of ships. Mrs. George Culver was a 
gifted painter and Colonel Patton was a noted wit. 
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Later arrivals in the community were the Madsen, Jensen and 
Abrahamsen families, who all settled on adjoining properties and 
the Leatherwoods, the Butters and the Merediths who bought 
properties nearer the store and dock. Mr. and Mrs. Townend 
bought the store and prospered until Mr. Townend was drowned 
in Cascade Lake while fishing. After some years of widowhood 
Mrs. Townend married William Boyer and they bought the Aberg 
farm and started [Twin Cedars resort. 


About 1920 Sam Buck, just out of the army air service, came 
to the island and bought the Fred Schmedle place on the Point 
Lawrence road. Later he went to Friday Harbor to practice law 
and was Prosecuting Attorney for several terms. Other families 
coming to the neighborhood after the turn of the century include 
the Moultrays, the Keels, the Meyers and the Halls. 


From the days of the earliest settlers the Doe Bay community 
has been a place to enjoy oneself. Even when there were only 
three or four families, dining at each others’ homes was quite the 
thing and picnics were held on the slightest provocation. Before 
the hall was built dances were held at the homes, the music being 
furnished by an accordion. The hal! was built because of a need 
for a place to accommodate the whole community at dinners, 
dances and other social functions. And Doe Bay cooks were famous 
throughout an island that is immensely proud of its cooks. 
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XVIII 


DECLINE OF PROSPERITY 


VILLAGE OF EAST SOUND FROM BAY 


Orcas ISLAND’S prosperity received a shock when 
the failure of Baring Brothers, international bankers, of London, oc- 
curred in 1891. That a bank failure 6,000 miles away could have 
repercussions on a tiny island that was largely self-sufficient seems 
improbable, yet Orcas was hard hit and it took a long time for it 
to recover. [he chain of circumstances was, roughly, thus: 


Under the inspiration of Rev. S. R. S. Gray outside capital had 
been interested in fruit growing on the island. Local people had 
also gone into the orchard business according to their means. The 
commercial orchards planted earliest had come into bearing. In 
1890 the Orcas Island Fruit Company was clearing land, the Orcas 
Island Canning and Buying Company was financing itself and the 
Orcas Island Hop Company had a lot of land in Crow Valley under 
development. Everybody with any ambition in his make-up had 
extended his finances to the limit. All were depending on the fruit 
crops of future years to get them out of debt and into full prosperity. 


Then the distant bank crashed and as soon as the news reached 
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Seattle every bank in that city closed. Business came to a full 
stop. [he storekeeper could not get food for his customers because 
the wholesaler had ordered him to go on a cash basis and he had no 
cash. If he had some on deposit in a bank the bank wouldn’t let 
him have it. The little cash necessary to pay taxes was almost 
impossible to come by. For a time the people of the Northwest went 
back to primitive barter and lived chiefly on what they or their 
neighbors grew. 


Elder Gray was broke along with all his neighbors and his fine 
plans for an ideal community founded on fruit and hop growing 
with schools, churches and social institutions modeled on the Brit- 
ish village were wrecked. The late Ben E. Harrison, who was his 
intimate friend, used to tell of finding him in his study with his el- 
bows on his desk and his head in his hands, a picture of abject mis- 
ery. Soon thereafter he resigned his position as rector of Emmanuel 
church and removed to Illinois, where he continued in the ministry 
for many years. But East Sound never recovered sufficiently to 
realize his dream for its future. 


The depression that ensued lasted for a number of years. It 
was in 1894 that Coxey’s Army marched on Washington and when 
it got there was arrested for walking on the grass in defiance of signs 
duly posted, and was laughed off the scene. That marked the turn- 
ing of the tide. Signs of improved conditions began to appear in 
the spring of 1895. But prices for what the island raised to sell 
were low and there was little prosperity for anyone. 


The fruit growers tried to better themselves. In 1899 George 
Meyers, George Gibbs and George Adkins got together and wrote 
the constitution and by-laws of the Orcas Island Fruit Growers 
Association and Ben E. Harrison was chosen secretary. This was the 
island’s first attempt to co-operate in the Seattle market and while 
the association saved the growers a few pennies on the cost of apple 
boxes and got a small reduction in freight charges, the buyers still 
did about as they pleased in the matter of prices. The spirit of 
individualism was strong on the island and every grower tried to get 
a few cents more than his neighbors for his apples or pears and 
bragged about it when he did. So the dealers found it compara- 
tively easy to steal a few cents a box here and there and the prices 
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were near the starvation point for the grower at the best. 

The Orcas Island Commission Company was then organized 
and made an attempt to market direct to retailers. A store was 
rented and a manager hired, but the results were negligible. It 
seemed that the more fruit the growers raised the less they got for 
It. 


Then came the thing that dealt Orcas Island fruit growing its 
death blow—competition from the irrigated orchards of Eastern 
Washington and Oregon. Nobody claims that the apples of those 
districts have a flavor equal to those grown on Orcas, but they do 
have size and color that are superior, and the growers were smart 
business men and practiced co-operative marketing. They also 
graded their fruit carefully and packed it properly. Orcas Island 
growers were not careful in these respects and though some of them 
went over the mountains to work and learn, the fact remains that 
the average run of apples and pears from the island got to market 
looking inferior to those from the irrigated districts. 


Another factor may have had its effect, too. Considerable 
Seattle capital had been invested in the new orchards and its owners 
probably used all the influence they had to promote sales of their 
produce. Anyway the market got worse and worse and finally some 
growers began to pull out their trees. The small orchards in re- 
mote valleys in the mountains were abandoned and the fruit busi- 
ness sagged until 1914 when the World War practically stopped 
foreign fruit buying on Orcas. It was at this period that thousands 
of boxes of prime apples were fed to cattle because there was no 
market for them at any price. 


The war caused many island residents to leave for the mainland 
to get war work. In Doe Bay district alone more than 30 houses 
were vacated and most of them were never re-occupied and have 
now fallen into decay. The same was true to a lesser degree in every 
district. 


Another factor in the decline of agriculture on the island was 
the building of good roads on the mainland. Orcas did a large 
business in growing staples such as wheat, peas, beef, mutton, wool 
and potatoes when water freights were cheaper than those by land, 
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but the coming of transportation by truck and the improvement 
of roads made it more convenient and less expensive to get such 
items from the rich farm lands near Bellingham, Mount Vernon, 
Everett and Seattle than by water from Orcas and the result was a 
further decline in production, which in turn reduced the number of 
boats serving the islands, and so the vicious circle continued. 


The depression that started in 1929 brought some increase in 
population to the island since a number of people came to it because 
they could live there cheaply, but it brought little extra money. 
There were plenty of vacant houses to be rented for a few dollars a 
month, or in some cases, for nothing at all. “It’s better to have 
someone living in a house than to have it standing idle,” was a re- 
mark often heard. Even in 1939 a four-room log cabin with running 
water, bath, electric light and telephone was rented for $25 a year. 
Just contrast that with conditions now! 


It took World War II to snap Orcas completely out of the dol- 
drums, but a start back over the long trail to prosperity had been 
made many years before, and like other great movements it was not 
planned—it just grew. Better suited as a major industry than ap- 
ple growing to the peculiarities of Orcas was the resort business. But 
that is a story for another chapter. 


XIX 


THE BUILDING OF ROSARIO 


ROSARIO, ORCAS ISLAND 


Roserr MORAN, who spent more money on Or- 
cas Island than any other man, came to make his home here in 1905. 
He was a native of New York City, and emigrated to the Pacific 
Coast in early manhood. In his reminiscences he tells how he 
reached Seattle with only a dime in his pocket and of the struggle 
he had in getting a start on the road to success, which led him to a 
career as a successful engine and ship builder, to the mayor’s chair 
in his adopted city, and finally to become the great benefactor of 


Orcas Island. 


Mr. Moran first bought out the Cascade Lumber Company, 
which was owned by Andrew Newhall, E. P. Newhall and the Prindle 
Brothers, and then, through agents, set about buying adjoining 
properties that he wanted. Among these was the property of a 
Mrs. Cox, who had operated a hotel at Cascade Lake for a number 
of years. Mrs. Cox was a character, who, when the hotel was not 
open and after it burned, lived alone in a sort of solitary paradise. 
She drew immense trout out of a small stream that flows into Cas- 
cade Lake with a garden rake and put them in a live box until she 
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was ready to eat them. She had fruit, vegetables and venison—and 
a gold mine. All the money that came her way went into the de- 
velopment of this mine. She was certain that some day it would 
yield her a fortune. When she sold to Mr. Moran’s agent she re- 
served the rights to the mine, stipulating that she could come back 
whenever she wished and work it. She went East to live with a 
daughter and never returned, but the mine is still here and nobody 
can say with certainty that it does not contain gold, because nobody 
has ever investigated it. 


Other places that Mr. Moran bought were the Reddick farm, 
the Hilton place and the Carl place, all improved and occupied at 
the time. Then it became known that he had bought out the Cas- 
cade Lumber Company and he entered into possession of his new 
property. This consisted of a sawmill, postoffice (established Sep- 
tember 11, 1890, with Andrew Newhall as postmaster), school and 
thirty or forty inhabitants. It was called Newhall, after the owner, 
but Mr. Moran petitioned the postoffice department to change the 
name of the office to Rosario, which was done June 15, 1906. The 
new name, of course, was suggested by Rosario strait, to the east of 
the island, and doubtless its musical sound induced Mr. Moran to 
choose it for his estate. 


When Mr. Moran came to the island he was sick and his doc- 
tor had told him that he would be lucky if he lived for six months. 
His health started to improve at once and he survived for almost 
forty years. Mr. Moran did not increase wages but he did put 
money into circulation. He hired men and bought land. Even- 
tually he bought all of Moran State Park and deeded it over to the 
State and still had 1,300 acres left. In his latter days, after he had 
sold Rosario and built himself a small home at White Beach, across 
East Sound, he told a friend that he had spent, first and last on 
Orcas Island, more than one million dollars. He sold Rosario, com- 
plete with water power, mansion, supplementary dwellings, swim- 
ming pool, machine shops and gardens for $50,000. The buyer was 
D. L. Rheem of California. 

The story of the building of Rosario cannot be told in full in the 
limited space available here. But it was a gigantic work, planned 
by a man who loved to build and to build to endure. The mansion 
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at Rosario is set on bedrock and the first two stories are of solid 
concrete. Only the third story is of frame construction and it is 
crowned by a copper roof that should last for ages. In the base- 
ment are a swimming pool, billiard tables, a bowling alley and 
various other recreational features, as well as the laundry and fur- 
nace room. On the three stories above are the music room, dining 
room, kitchen and twenty bedrooms. In Mr. Moran’s day none of 
the domestic help lived in the mansion. They had quarters outside. 


While his home was in the process of construction the Moran 
family lived in the former residence of Mr. Newhall, an old-fashioned 
house with few of the modern conveniences. In later years Mrs. 
Moran, then living in one of the finest homes in the Northwest, with 
every convenience at hand, used to confide that she had been better 
satisfied with the old Newhall place. 


The mansion at Rosario was planned by its owner, who made 
the drawings and supervised the details of construction. He was a 
builder by nature and had made himself a capable draughtsman. 
During much of the time he was building standard wages for com- 
mon labor were $1.75 for a ten-hour day. At times fifty or sixty men 
were on the payroll. All craftsmen had to be good or they could 
not stay. Chief among these was Ernest Miller, a cabinet maker, 
under whose skillful hands many of the splendid pieces of furni- 
ture that still grace Rosario, came into being. 


The machine shop was completed before the mansion and from 
it came the bronze castings of hinges, door fasteners and all the 
innumerable hardware that goes into the building of such a struc- 
ture. The woodwork was largely constructed from timber brought 
to the place in the log, thoroughly seasoned after cutting, and 
worked into final shape by artisans of the place. 


When Rosario was completed Mr. Moran took great pleasure 
in showing it to visitors and for a time one day a week was set aside 
to receive the public, but some visitors abused their privileges by 
“taking” souvenirs and finally the open house day became a thing 
of the past when a woman visitor was caught taking a bath in Mrs. 
Moran’s private bathroom. After that one had to apply for per- 
mission to be shown through the house. The Morans entertained 
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extensively and many large parties came from Seattle to spend one 
or more days on the estate. The present owners do not welcome 
sightseers. 


Robert Moran probably had the idea of a State Park in his 
mind when he arranged to purchase the village of Newhall. At 
least his policy from that early time seems to have been shaped 
with that end in view. He quietly bought up tracts of land on the 
slopes of Mt. Constitution until he owned about 6,000 acres and in 
1921 gave that tract to the state for park purposes. Nor did his 
benefactions end there. He erected, at his own expense, the arches 
over the highway at the boundaries of the park, built the road to 
Mountain Lake and contributed to other improvements in the park. 


He was also a good friend to the county road crew. While 
watching a crew of three men working with a hand drill on the road 
that leads to Rosario, he exclaimed that such methods would not 
do, and sent at once for a compressed air drill, which was used to 
finish that job and has remained in the possession of the road crew 
ever since. He also bought the first gas shovel and the first main- 
tainer the road crew had. It is said that his contributions to the 
county in this respect alone came to about $20,000. 


After the mansion, machine shops and other features of the 
estate had been completed the Moran interest in construction 
prompted him to build a yacht, the San Wan. This boat was built 
on ways at Rosario from plans made by the owner. The job took 
several years, not being hurried, and gave more joy in the building 
than in the use, since Mr. Moran got little pleasure out of the sea. 
After several years the boat was sold and was finally wrecked off 
the coast of Southern California. 


Mr. Moran, after the death of his wife, sold Rosario and built 
for himself a small, unpretentious house near the home of his daugh- 
ter, Nellie, and died there in 1943. He had lived on the island over 
thirty-seven years and must rank as her most eminent citizen. It 
is a just tribute that his name will be preserved for future genera- 
tions by the park he gave for the enjoyment of all. 


XX 


ORCAS OF TODAY 


ORCAS ISLAND SUNSET 


A SURVEY of Orcas Island in the year 1946 showed 
a community that had changed in the years that had passed since 
we entered the war in 1941 just as have any of the large industrial 
districts of the West Coast or of the country. In past periods of 
change and development throughout the land, Orcas had been by- 
passed to a large extent, but in the last few years it has been swept 
along with the rest of the world into an era of high prices, progress 
and congestion. 


To many this is not a welcome change, but it is the tendency of 
the times and one that it is useless to resist. As a matter of fact, it 
probably is not a disaster, but rather a blessing in disguise. It will 
surely bring better living conditions to the majority of the residents 
and it is to be hoped, even expected, that the old aura of peace and 
contentment that enshrouded the island from the days of the Indians 
will not be dispelled. 


By midsummer of 1946 airplanes landing on the island were a 
commonplace occurrence. Orcas arrived almost overnight in the air 
age. The Island Airways, with headquarters in Friday Harbor, was 
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flying regular schedules from Seattle, Port Townsend and other Puget 
Sound cities to the larger islands of the San Juan group. Orcas had 
two landing fields laid out and partly improved and the owners were 
waiting only for available materials and labor to build hangars. 
Meantime the fields were being used not only for scheduled flights 
but for charter service. Visitors were coming in with their private 
planes. There was talk of the mails being brought to the island by 
air. 


Seven years later the mail and freight boat was out of business, 
the postoffice department having, on the grounds of economy, can- 
celled its mail contract and rerouted the island mail through Anacor- 
tes instead of Bellingham. The Black Ball line had sold all its ferries 
to the state and the new resorts that seemed to be waiting only for 
materials to be available are forgotten. 


After the island school had been consolidated and a complete 
bus service established, various efforts were started to get a more 
suitable school building for the island than the one at East Sound, 
which had been built originally for that district only and was badly 
overcrowded. Just before Pearl Harbor the state had pledged cer- 
tain funds and the voters of the island had authorized a bond issue, 
but with the onset of war materials were restricted and labor became 
almost impossible to secure and the new school had to be postponed. 


As soon as restrictions were lifted after the war the project was 
revived and a large and well designed building was erected on the 
commodious school property in East Sound. It is of brick veneer, 
modern, sightly and ample for the needs of a much increased popula- 
tion. It was named the Nellie S. Milton school in honor of the woman 
who had been the superintendent of the district for sixteen years and 
who had made a magnificent record against great difficulties. 


In recent years a parish house has been built in connection with 
Emmanuel church on a piece of ground donated to the parish by the 
late Fred Meyers, of Seattle, who had for many years a cottage on 
property adjoining the site of the church. The building was erected 
largely through the efforts of St. Agnes Guild, which was also a leader 
in the restoration of the church after a period of abandonment. The 
membership has been largely increased since the Reverend George 
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Pratt, of British Columbia, became the curate and now numbers 
about 125. The parish house is available not only for the activities 
of the Episcopal congregation but is also used by the kindergarten, 
the Chamber of Commerce and other organizations beneficial to the 
community. 


The Community church built a Sunday school room in recent 
years and was given a fine pipe organ and a set of chimes in 1951 by 
A. D. Hopper and family, of Bellingham. The organ was considered 
important enough to justify a choir from Seattle giving a concert in 
the church which was largely attended. 


Indralaya, owned by the Orcas Island Foundation, is located 
near the head of East Sound on its west bank. It includes 75 acres 
with a mile of beautiful waterfront and is largely covered with ever- 
green trees. It was purchased in 1927 and has been occupied by 
campers every summer since, except during World War II. Improy- 
ments include cabins for about 100 campers and the Round House, 
completed in 1946, containing a large sitting room with a fire place 
and many big windows giving a wonderful outlook on the Sound; also 
a small library and necessary domestic facilities. There is also an 
open air covered pavilion for meetings. 


Indralaya is patronized by those interested in the doctrines of 
theosophy and it is intended that eventually it will become a colony 
of all-the-year residents and that a school will be established there. 


Seven years have elapsed since the first edition of this book was 
closed and in one respect it closed on a wrong assumption. That was 
that the resort business would increase in the future. Twenty re- 
sorts, including hotels, were listed then. Three of these have closed 
and only one new one has opened, and it is a small one. Nothing in- 
dicates at the present time that there is any immediate prospect of 
another new one, large or small. The Chamber of Commerce seems 
to be turning its plans more toward attracting retired people to the 
island, than those who wish to cater to vacationists. 


In 1946 Governor Mon C, Wallgren, who was host that year to 
the conference of Western Governors, selected Orcas Island as the 
location of the meeting and Mr. and Mrs. D. L. Rheem placed their 
beautiful home, Rosario, at his disposal for the event. There the 
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governors and their ladies passed three delightful days starting on 
June 15 and no doubt much good advertising resulted, but there was 
no great influx of tourists. The development of the resort business 
continued in about the same steady way that it had ever since Mrs. 
Mary Norton had initiated it forty-three years ago. Before that 
time vacations on the island were passed either in hotels, or in camp- 
ing—or as guests with friends. 


Norton’s Inn, at Deer Harbor, has the distinction of being the 
first resort established on the island, and its inception was two home- 
made tents stitched together by Mrs. Mary Norton, who with her 
husband was operating a farm with which some school teachers from 
Seattle fell in love while on a trip to the island. Cabins soon took the 
place of tents and the Nortons put up a large dining room and kitchen 
and specialized on chicken dinners. Having come from British Co- 
lumbia it soon got around there that they had gone into the resort 
business and they began to draw much patronage from Canada, and 
still do. Felix Norton, a son, is now the owner and his wife, Esther 
maintains the quality and generosity of the meals. 


Another leading resort was also started by a woman. Madrona 
Inn, located at East Sound, was built by Dr. Agnes B. Harrison, who 
fell a victim to the island’s charm soon after she secured her medical 
degree and came here with her husband, who was also a physician, 
to practice medicine when the island was in its most prosperous days. 
The Harriscns bought land and built cottages in the village of East 
Sound, and named their new resort from the trees that were its dis- 
tinguishing feature. It was marked by good service from the begin- 
ning and it has continued to be rated as one of the best resorts on 
the island. It is now owned and operated by Dr. Harrison’s son, 
Max, who was associated with her in the enterprise for a number of 
years. 


Buckhorn Lodge, another of the better class resorts of the island, 
was also organized and developed by a couple who fell in love with 
Orcas. Anscel Eckmann, a veteran of the Air Force in World War 
I and a daring flyer in Alaska in subsequent years came to the 
island with his wife and they both decided that it was the place 
they wanted to live, so they bought the beautiful beach property 
on the north slope of Buck Mountain and built cabins and a dining 
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hall. From the first they provided modern accommodations and 
high class service. The resort served meals for all who did not want 
to cook for themselves, but the cabins had housekeeping facilities. 
In 1951 it became the first place in the island to be licensed to sell 
hard liquor by the drink when it installed a cocktail lounge. 


Point Lawrence Lodge owes its existence to the good salmon 
fishing off its shores. In 1933 the Culver family of Bellingham, 
which owns the farm on which it stands, decided to have a cabin 
for vacation purposes down on the waterfront and the son, Carroll, 
recently graduated from the University of Washington, went over 
to the island to build it. Before he had it half finished half a dozen 
fishermen who were camping on the site wanted to rent it—and one 
»f them did, while Carroll started another for the family. And before 
that one was finished it was being clamored for. 


Before the next vacation season had rolled around the Culver 
family was in the resort business and Carroll had contacted Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Hilbert, who had been employed at the then new Buck- 
horn Lodge. Hilbert was a skillful carpenter and had built some 
boats which he rented at Buckhorn. He worked on the lodge and 
boathouse, which stood on the beach with the ridgepole just about 
even with the nice flat space where the cabins were being built. The 
resort opened in 1935, with Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert managing the 
dining room and boathouse. Business was good from the start and 
enormous catches of salmon were made year after year. 


Sea Acres was started by E. J. Hilbert. He organized a cor- 
poration to finance and build it, bought the property from the Craft 
estate which had owned it for years, built some of the finest cabins 
on the island and had a kitchen, dining room and deluxe three-room 
penthouse located on a point of rock surrounded by the sea on three 
sides. Then Mr. Hilbert’s health failed and Jesse J. White, the 
largest original stockholder, bought out all the others and took over 
the management. In 1950 he sold out to Mrs. Stella T. Wild, of 
Seattle, who with her son, Billy V. Wilson, is catering to high class 
trade. 


Twin Cedars was built by Mr. and Mrs. Boyer, then owners 
of the store at Doe Bay, who bought the adjoining small farm of 
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A. Aberg as a site. In the early forties the Boyers sold out to Reed 
and Thwing. Now Mr. and Mrs. Harry Reed are the owners. Mr. 
Reed is an enthusiastic salmon fisherman. 


Island Lodge, at Olga, has had a long and varied history. It 
was first a store, built by John Ohlert and afterwards remodeled 
and enlarged into a hotel by C. D. Rice. It would be tedious to 
name all the owners and lessees of the hotel. It was last sold by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Toothman in 1950, but soon reverted back 
to them on the mortgage, but minus the furniture. Since that time 
they have done a great deal of repair work on the property, but 
have made no effort to operate it as a hotel. The property includes 
several modern cabins and is a favorite spot for trout fishermen 
who like the lakes in Moran State Park. 


Crescent Beach Cottages are located just across the highway 
from the splendid beach from which they take their name. They 
were mostly built many years ago by Ida Hueston. They are all 
housekeeping cabins and are frequently occupied throughout the 
winter. They are owned by Mr. and Mrs. Galen Burghardt. 


Waldheim is the third resort in the village of East Sound. It 
was originally started by George Gandy, but was greatly enlarged 
by Mrs. Mia Opperman, who developed and improved it and oper- 
ated it successfully for many years. When advancing age made it 
necessary for her to retire she sold it. Fire destroyed the lodge, 
but it was promptly rebuilt. It is now owned by Charles Miller, 
who has property interests in Texas, which required his personal 
attention, and he has not operated it for several years. 


Outlook Inn is the hotel in East Sound and it is one of the 
most attractive country inns in many a mile. The main part of 
the building was Frank Shattuck’s store. After it was turned into 
a hotel it passed through varying fortunes, was abandoned for a 
time and Fred Meyers, a Seattle business man who loved Orcas 
island and visited it often, bought the property and was thinking of 
tearing down the old building, but finally decided to restore it, 
which he did in a thorough way. It is now as fully modernized as 
such an old building can be, and is most tastefully decorated and 


furnished. The cuisine is excellent and the service friendly and 
painstaking. Mr. and Mrs. John Lensch operate it. 
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North Beach Inn, on North Beach, two miles from East Sound, 
is a Gibson enterprise. E. B. Gibson, farmer, school superintendent 
and postmaster at East Sound, his wife and his brother, John, built 
the place on the farm where the Gibson family had pioneered and 
Mrs. Gibson is still the proprietor. It is one of the high class places 
on the island and its diningroom draws frequent local dinner parties. 


Glenwood Inn, known in the early days of the resort business 
on Orcas as Metcalf’s, is a mile or so west of Gibson’s and has an 
equally beautiful location. It has five cabins, a lounge where ele- 
gant dinners are served and this year a new feature is to be added. 
A road has been built down the steep bank to the beach and salt 
water camping facilities are being added to the inn’s accommoda- 
tions. Sanitary and cooking facilities will be furnished. All other 
equipment will be supplied by the campers. Of course they can run 
into the dining room at mealtime if they wish. Glenwood Inn 1s 
operated by Bud and Cly Chambers, as enthusiastic a young couple 
as you are likely to ever find involved in matrimony. 


Cramer’s West Shore Resort 1s located on a part of the David 
Kimple homestead and was built by Mr. and Mrs. Earl J. Cramer, 
who have managed it and who added two new cabins to it in 1953. 
The cabins are all housekeeping type and front directly on a fine 
beach. The resort has a large and well-stocked boathouse and the 
cabins have an abundant supply of spring water. President Chan- 
nel, which separates Orcas from Waldron Island, has long been 
famous for the numbers of salmon that pass through its waters. 


Olympic Lodge, located at Deer Harbor in the same locality 
as Norton’s is the former Henry Cayou home, plus three modern 
cabins operated by Mr. and Mrs. William Tryforos. The many 
beauties of the Cayou place have been carefully cherished by the 
present occupants, who built the cabins and installed the many 
things that please the guests. The beach 1s especially good. 


Maple Point Lodge, in the Deer Harbor district, has a good 
dining room, with an excellent reputation for meals, a number of 
comfortable cabins and a delightful location. It was built on the 
site of the old Loos homestead by Mr. and Mrs. William Loos, and 
since the death of Mr. Loos in 1952, has been under the manage- 
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ment of Mrs. Loos. It sometimes has guests in the winter months. 


Pole Pass Cabins are located, as their name suggests, on Pole 
Pass and are of the housekeeping type. Their proprietor, Kirk 
McLachlan, is the son of one of Deer Harbor’s pioneers, has all 
his life been closely associated with the island’s history by land and 
sea and by the exercise of a little tact can be induced to talk of it 
in a most interesting way. 


Orcas is incorporated as a fire district, has an organized fire de- 
partment with half a dozen pieces of fire fighting equipment dis- 
tributed in various parts of the island and a fine lot of young men 
trained to handle it. Taxes are levied to maintain a volunteer fire 
department. 


Other facilities on the island are general stores at Doe Bay,. 
Olga, Orcas, West Sound and East Sound, with two stores at Deer 
Harbor. Also at East Sound a lunch room and milkshake bar, an 
electrical and radio repair shop, a book and old print shop, a photo 
studio, a novelty shop and restaurant. Orcas has a barber shop. 


Among the newer residents of the island are a number of 
people of means who wish to retire to its peace and contentment. 
Some of them are in search of a place where they can add something 
to a small income and so enjoy life to the full. For this the commun- 
ity offers many advantages. 


The island’s chief public asset is Moran State Park, which in- 
cludes the summit of Mt. Constitution, the view from which is one 
of the scenic wonders of the world. From it Mt. Rainier is visible 
on clear days and Mt. Rainier is more than 130 miles away. Van- 
couver island is within range of the eye and the mainland of British 
Columbia is spread out like a scroll with its snow-capped mountains 
and its fertile valleys. Nearer, the wooded valleys of Orcas Island 
and the shimmering sea are at one’s feet. Foreground, middle dis- 
tance and background are as perfectly placed as they could be in an 
artist’s painting. From the stone tower on the summit one can 
spend hours drinking in the splendid beauty of the scene. 


Moran State Park is the most popular of all the parks main- 
tained by the state. This is due in part to the splendid trout fish- 
ing in Mountain and Cascade Lakes, both of which are wholly within 
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the park. The state maintains boats for hire on both lakes and 
thousands of anglers come here each season. Twin lakes, two small, 
deep bodies of water full of trout also lie within the park and are 
connected with the highway to the summit by a fine trail. They 
are not accessible by car. 


Also within the park is Camp Moran, most substantially built 
of the CCC camps within the state. During the war it was used by 
the Coast Guard and since demobilization has been loaned to the 
State Highway Patrol for use as a school and assigned to public 
schools and various other organizations as an equipped campground. 
It is also the station of the county fire warden. 


Orcas Island is not an industrial community, but it does have 
two limestone quarries, one at West Sound and the other on the 
west shore of East Sound. It also has a fish cannery at Deer Har- 
bor and a cement and tile factory at Orcas. The island has been 
supplied with electric power since 1937 by an REA co-operative, 
the Orcas Power & Light Company, which has expanded to take 
into its service area all the larger islands of the county. After this 
consolidation Orcas Power & Light successfully negotiated with 
Bonneville for current from that gigantic hydroelectric enterprise 
and in 1952 the four larger islands of the San Juan group were 
placed on the power line from the mainland and the diesels were 


stilled. 


The motor cars of the island are cared for at two garages in 
East Sound, and one at Orcas. 


Fraternal orders are represented by the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, which maintains lodge rooms and a public hall at East 
Sound; the Rebekahs, the American Legion, the Legion Auxiliary 
and the Grange, with its own club house, recently enlarged, in Crow 


Valley. Both halls are suitable for dances, which are held there 
frequently. 


The Chamber of Commerce, formerly the Commercial Club, 
was incorporated in 1951 and holds monthly mectings at which 
public matters of interest to the whole island are considered. It 
has a membership of about sixty. 


There are also local clubs, the oldest and largest of which is 
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the Madrona Club, with a neat clubhouse and a good library in 
East Sound, but its membership is from all over the island. It is 
incorporated, as is the Energetic Club of Olga, which also owns its 
clubhouse. Deer Harbor has a Community Club, with its own 
clubhouse, and the Crow Valley club also owns its meeting-place, 
a former school building. The Fidelis Club of West Sound meets at 
the homes of its members. 


The island has three cemeteries, the oldest of which, Mt. Baker, 
is rarely used. The Olga cemetery is located near the village of that 
name and Woodlawn cemetery is about two miles from East Sound, 
on the West Beach road. It is incorporated and has recently been 
much improved. 


East Sound has the only churches on the island, Emmanuel, a 
Protestant Episcopal mission church, with regular services through- 
out the year and the Community Presbyterian church. Emmanuel 
Church was the first one built on the island and is a fine specimen 
of English Gothic architecture as adapted to village needs. A sec- 
ond Episcopal church at West Sound was destroyed by fire several 
years ago and has not been rebuilt. 


XXI 


THE ORCAS OF TOMORROW 


MOUNTAIN LAKE, ORCAS ISLAND 


Onur REVIEW of Orcas comes to a close on an op- 
timistic note. So far as anything can be certain in a world as un- 
settled as this, its future as a community given over to homes for 
retired people of moderate means and for vacationists is assured. 
That it can hope to retain all the simple charms of the old days 
under this new dispensation is scarcely possible, but there are fac- 
tors that will operate to keep it less strenuous than the mainland 


and to preserve some measure of its peaceful detachment from the 
busy outside world. 


So long as automobiles have to come to it by boat one can still 
say with the harrassed Seattle man: “When my car is on the ferry 
and I can see a strip of water between me and the dock I am in an- 
other world, a world where the only thing that matters is relaxa- 
tion.” 


The airplane does bring Orcas closer in point of time to the big 
cities of the mainland, but it does not carry their strenuous frenzy 
nor their preoccupation with business. Soon it will be possible for 
the businessman of Seattle, or Tacoma, or even Portland, to com- 
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mute to Orcas daily, and there enter into a life that is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the cities. What effect this will have on the 
destinies of the island remains to be seen, but it probably will not 
impair real estate values and it surely will not make the island less 
attractive. 


No definite estimate of the ultimate population of the island 
can be made from present data. Owing to the mountainous to- 
pography it can never be large in comparison with the area, but there 
is room for many more people without crowding. In time a road 
will be built around the North Shore, opening up about seven miles 
of property well located for summer homes. This stretch of unde- 
veloped territory running from Point Lawrence to Buckhorn Lodge 
includes some of the most beautiful property on the island and it 
can be opened up at comparatively small expense. This district 
would afford sites for hundreds of new summer homes. Much 
other property on the island can be subdivided and it is likely that 
several thousand residents can be accommodated here. 


Water is not abundant. Mountain Lake, which supplies Olga 
and Doe Bay 1s a reservoir capable of furnishing a supply to a large 
part of the island, but the cost of piping it would be great. Drilled 
wells might offer a more economical source, but drilling for water 
on the island is an uncertain proposition. One thing is certain: The 
island cannot support its maximum population until the water 
problem is solved. 


The assessed valuation of all real property on Orcas as of 1946, 
was just under half a million dollars. A revaluation since then has 
doubled it. This valuation is admittedly low, yet the county has no 
bonded indebtedness and taxes are lower than in most counties of 
the state. 


The future of Orcas seems assured. The simplicity of the old 
days began to pass with the coming of war. The golden flood of the 
war years swept over it, real estate prices doubled and doubled 
again, and people flocked to buy until there was only a little water- 
front left for sale and still the seekers of property came, but the 
charm remained. Orcas was still The Enchanted Isle. 


May it remain so as long as grass grows and water runs! 


POINT DOUGHTY, ORCAS ISLAND 
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